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ELIMINATING TERRORIST SANCTUARIES: 
THE ROLE OF SECURITY ASSISTANCE 


THURSDAY, MARCH 10, 2005 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on International Terrorism 

AND Nonproliferation, 
Committee on International Relations, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2:55 p.m. in room 
2200 Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Edward R. Royce 
(Chairman of the Subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Royce. This hearing of the Subcommittee will come to order. 
The title of this hearing is “Eliminating Terrorist Sanctuaries: The 
Role of Security Assistance.” 

The 9-11 Commission pointed out in its report the importance of 
keeping terrorist organizations off guard, the importance of ren- 
dering them less capable of mounting a catastrophic attack against 
the United States by always keeping them on the defense. Part of 
the Administration’s strategy is eliminating terrorist sanctuaries 
around the world. Most of those sanctuaries, current and potential 
sanctuaries, are in remote areas of the developing world where gov- 
ernment presence is very low. This includes much of the Sahel, Sa- 
hara and the Horn regions of Africa. It includes parts of the 
Caucasus like Georgia and certainly the southern Philippines, 
areas that we are going to focus on today. 

This hearing is going to look at U.S. programs to train and equip 
foreign military and security forces for counterterrorism and our 
ability to train them basically to go after these potential terrorist 
sanctuaries. Specific programs of interest that we are going to look 
at are the Pan-Sahel Initiative, the Georgia Sustainment and Secu- 
rity Operations Program and the security assistance training in the 
Philippines. PSI, as it is known, is being greatly expanded into the 
Trans-Sahara Counter Terrorism Initiative, which is of consider- 
able interest to this Subcommittee, especially as it is to include de- 
velopment assistance and public diplomacy programs. Having vis- 
ited PSI trained troops in Chad in January, I am especially inter- 
ested in the details of this program. We saw a special brigade being 
trained there, and that particular elite unit has been quite effective 
against terrorist cells in that country. 

These train and equip efforts are aimed at eliminating what I 
would refer to as the next “Afghanistan,” another terrorist sanc- 
tuary like the one from which Osama bin Laden initiated the 9/11 
attacks. We need a sharp focus here. In the mid-1990s on this 
Committee, I tried hard to bring attention to Afghanistan. I said 
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at the time that Congress needed to look no further than the World 
Trade Center bombing in New York City, the first Trade Center 
bombing, to see the adverse impact which an unstable Afghanistan 
can have on United States national security policy. I explained at 
the time as well that the potential existed for more World Trade 
Center-like bombings at home as a result of the instability in Af- 
ghanistan. 

But it was a situation where the Cold War was over. No one 
wanted to hear about this particular country. Historically we have 
a similarity here in the continent of Africa. Africa has been very 
much ignored, I think, and we have tried to put it on the radar for 
United States policy over the last few years. 

I think it is important that we remember that it was in Tanzania 
and it was in Kenya that our Embassies were attacked and Ameri- 
cans and Africans were killed. Osama bin Laden was harbored in 
Sudan early on. The terrorist threat in Africa is real and it is grow- 
ing, and our European command understands that only too well, as 
we will hear today. 

Counterterrorism training is challenging the skills of U.S. service 
personnel. They are being sent into new situations, different coun- 
tries, cultures and languages. These men and women are increas- 
ingly becoming “soldier-diplomats.” In playing this role, which they 
are doing very well, it is critical that there be close coordination 
with the State Department. While train and equip programming is 
important, combating terrorism requires many tools, including de- 
velopment assistance and diplomacy. The political implications of 
security assistance include its impact on the rule of law and on 
human rights, and these need to be constantly considered. These 
are challenging countries that we are talking about to do business 
in. 

A good public relations campaign must be waged too. When we 
are sending troops into countries, even just to train, it is critical 
that we couple it with a very good explanation, an explanation that 
will resonate with the locals, of what we are doing and why we are 
doing it. The 9-11 Commission warned that if we do not define our- 
selves in the Islamic world, the Islamists will certainly do that for 
us. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Royce follows:] 

Prepared Statement of the Honorable Edward R. Royce, a Representative in 

Congress from the State of California, and Chairman, Subcommittee on 

International Terrorism and Nonproliferation 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Today, the House Subcommittee on International Ter- 
rorism and Nonproliferation (ITNP) held a hearing on eliminating terrorist sanc- 
tuaries and the role of U.S. security assistance. ITNP Chairman U.S. Rep Ed Royce 
(R-CA-40) issued the following opening statement at the hearing: 

“The 9/11 Commission and others have pointed out the importance of keeping ter- 
rorist organizations off guard, rendering them less capable of mounting a cata- 
strophic attack against a U.S. target. Part of the Administration’s strategy is elimi- 
nating terrorist sanctuaries. Most sanctuaries, current and potential, are remote 
areas of the developing world, where government presence is low. This includes 
much of the Sahel, Sahara and Horn regions of Africa, areas of the country of Geor- 
gia, and the southern Philippines. 

“This hearing will look at U.S. programs to train and equip foreign military and 
security forces for counter-terrorism efforts in terrorist and potential terrorist sanc- 
tuaries. Specific programs of interest are the Pan-Sahel Initiative (PSD, the Georgia 
Sustainment and Security Operations Program and security assistance training in 
the Philippines. PSI is being greatly expanded into the Trans-Sahara Counter Ter- 
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rorism Initiative, which is of considerable interest to this Subcommittee, especially 
as it is to include development assistance and public diplomacy programs. Having 
visited PSI-trained troops in Chad in January, I am especially interested in the de- 
tails of this program. 

“These train and equip efforts are aimed at eliminating the ‘next Afghanistan’: an- 
other terrorist sanctuary like the one from which Osama bin Laden’s initiated the 
9/11 attacks. We need a sharp focus here. In the mid-1990s on this Committee, I 
tried hard to bring attention to Afghanistan. The Cold War was over though, and 
no one wanted to hear about this country. Historically Africa has been ignored, yet 
it was in Tanzania and Kenya that our embassies were attacked and Americans and 
Africans were killed. Osama bin Laden was harbored in early on Sudan. The ter- 
rorist threat in Africa is real and growing, which our European Command under- 
stands. 

“Counter-terrorism training is challenging the skills of U.S. service personnel. 
They are being sent into new situations: different countries, cultures and languages. 
These men and women are increasingly becoming ‘soldier-diplomats.’ In pla3dng this 
role, which they are doing well, it is critical that there be close coordination with 
the State Department. While train and equip programming is important, combating 
terrorism requires many tools, including development assistance and diplomacy. The 
political implications of security assistance, including its impact on the rule of law 
and human rights, needs to be constantly considered. These are challenging coun- 
tries to do business in. 

“A good public relations campaign must be waged too. When we are sending 
troops into countries, even just to train, it is critical that we couple it with a very 
good explanation — an explanation that will resonate with the locals — of what we are 
doing and why. The 9/11 Commission warned that if we do not define ourselves in 
the Islamic world, the extremists will gladly do it for us. This is the role of public 
diplomacy, which we often shortchange.” 

Mr. Royce. I will turn now to our Ranking Member of this Sub- 
committee, and then we will go to the witnesses. 

Mr. Sherman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to welcome our 
witnesses. I cannot be here for the entire hearing, so I will leave 
after this opening statement. I will be deprived of your oral presen- 
tation, but I have already looked at your testimony. 

The 9-11 Commission charged us in Congress and the Adminis- 
tration to prevent another Afghanistan. The U.S. needs to identify 
the places where terrorists are likely to find sanctuaries, prioritize 
those problems, develop a plan to address those potential sanc- 
tuaries and work to deny sanctuary to the terrorists. 

Congress enshrined this requirement in legislation to implement 
the Commission’s recommendations, and I look forward to review- 
ing the Administration’s plan to achieve those objectives. 

The questions we must ask today include. Which states have the 
desire, but not the resources, to confront terrorists on their own 
soil and how can we best help them? There are plenty of places 
where there are weak governments that would like to deny sanc- 
tuaries to terrorists, but are unable to do so. 

I commend the Chair, my good friend from the Los Angeles area, 
for his focus on North Africa’s Sahara and Sahel regions, as well 
as Georgia, the Philippines and other places of concern. They have 
the attributes identified by the 9-11 Commission and have already 
unwillingly provided a degree of safe haven, if only temporarily. 

Of course, Afghanistan was the premiere sanctuary. It was out 
of the way of the major powers and developed a symbiotic relation- 
ship with the terrorists. Al-Qaeda literally means “the base.” That 
is what Afghanistan offered. 

Some 10,000, 20,000, perhaps 60,000 individuals went through 
boot camp-style training and advanced terrorist workshops in the 
period from 1996 until the Taliban fell in November 2001. If we 
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had paid more attention, I could tell you whether it was 10,000 or 
20,000 or 60,000, but even with an unprecedented satellite capac- 
ity, we were looking elsewhere. 

The existence of these bases, of course, were not concealed either 
from our satellites or even from those who bothered to read the 
very last pages of major newspapers, but it is impossible to find a 
columnist, a Member of Congress, or anyone in the Administration 
who, before 9/11, said it was critical to our national security to dis- 
lodge al-Qaeda by force from Afghanistan, even after we saw what 
happened in East Africa, after the USS Cole. We continued to re- 
gard Afghanistan as a minor concern and al-Qaeda as an entity 
that might from time to time kill a dozen Americans. We should 
have been far more vigilant. 

The fact though is that we cannot go to war with every country 
that willingly harbors terrorists, and the Iraq experience has kind 
of given preemption a bad name. In any case, I am sure. Admiral, 
you are not looking for another war right now. 

Our greatest challenge is to aid friendly countries and to see how 
we can confront unfriendly countries that provide safe haven for 
terrorists without resorting to war. There are probably no sanc- 
tuaries in existence today which would allow the Jihadists the free- 
dom they had in Afghanistan. But we do face concerns in parts of 
Lebanon, Iran and Syria, and of course the Hezbollah demonstra- 
tion in Beruit demonstrates that terrorist organizations can be very 
valuable to their, I would say, host governments, but I guess in the 
case of Syria and Hezbollah, host occupier. 

This Committee held hearings recently on Iranian terror. We 
know that al-Qaeda have been given sanctuary there, including a 
man believed to be behind the May 2003 Riyadh bombings, as well 
as one of bin Laden’s sons and, of course, many others. 

I know. Admiral, that you do not work for CENTCOM and so I 
will not ask you to address in detail Iran, but I hope Mr. Pope will 
tell us what we plan to do about sanctuary in Iran and to prevent 
that country from continuing to harbor al-Qaeda and other terror- 
ists. 

Last, but certainly not least, respect for human rights is, of 
course, of concern. We have been found wanting ourselves, not to 
mention some of our allies. I would like to hear from both wit- 
nesses how those who participate in our assistance programs are 
vetted for previous human rights abuses and what type of training 
is given in respect for human rights and the rule of law to those 
participating in our training programs. 

Many of the countries that we are providing aid to do not have 
strong legal traditions or strong traditions of governmental respect 
for human rights, so how do we assure that the trainees live up 
to the standards that their own governments, at least nominally, 
embrace and that, of course, we embrace verbally as well? 

I thank the Chairman for the hearing. I thank the witnesses for 
their indulgence, and I hope to be back to ask some questions. 

Mr. Royce. Thank you, Mr. Sherman. 

We are going to go to Mr. William Pope, who is the Acting Coor- 
dinator for Counterterrorism at the State Department where he 
has primary responsibility for developing, coordinating and imple- 
menting U.S. counterterrorism policy. Mr. Pope represents the Sec- 
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retary of State on the Counterterrorism Security Group (CSG). Mr. 
Pope previously served as the Principal Deputy Coordinator for 
Counterterrorism at the Department of State. 

It is my understanding that after 35 years serving our Nation, 
Mr. Pope will be retiring as of tomorrow and in fact I understand 
his father preceded him in government service prior to this build- 
ing even being built. Mr. Pope remembers when his father moved 
into this building. 

It is a pleasure, Mr. Pope, to have you with us today and also 
Admiral Tallent. 

Rear Admiral Hamlin Tallent is the Director of Operations for 
European Command, where he advises on the deployment of 
United States forces within the European Command’s area of re- 
sponsibility. His previous assignment was Commander of Carrier 
Group 1. A naval aviator by background. Rear Admiral Tallent has 
commanded a carrier airwing, a fighter squadron and served as an 
instructor at Navy Fighter Weapons School, also known as Top 
Gun. He has been awarded numerous decorations, including the 
Legion of Merit and Defense Meritorious Service medal. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen, for being with us, and we will 
begin with Mr. Pope. 

STATEMENT OF MR. WILLIAM P. POPE, ACTING COORDI- 
NATOR, OFFICE OF THE COORDINATOR FOR COUNTERTER- 
RORISM, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Mr. Pope. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, distinguished Members of 
the Subcommittee. Thanks very much for the opportunity to testify 
today and for those kind words just a minute ago. 

I will summarize my formal written statement and ask that you 
include my full testimony in the record. 

Mr. Chairman, as the President made clear in his speech on 
Tuesday, March 8, counterterrorism assistance efforts are the first 
line of defense for the protection of our homeland, as well as U.S. 
personnel and facilities overseas. The President’s National Strategy 
for Combating Terrorism — I have a copy of it right here, and I 
know you are very familiar with that document — describes four 
main objectives: Defeat terrorist organizations by attacking their 
sanctuaries, leadership, finances and command and control; deny 
further sponsorship and sanctuary by cooperating with states to 
take action; diminish the conditions that terrorists seek to exploit 
by enlisting the international community to focus its efforts and re- 
sources on the areas most at risk; and defend the United States, 
its citizens and interests at home and abroad. 

Partnership with foreign governments is important for each of 
these objectives. In today’s testimony I will focus primarily on the 
second: Denial of support and sanctuary to terrorists through co- 
operation with other states. 

Our Government must be prepared to help partner nations pro- 
tect themselves and, by extension, the United States from ter- 
rorism with a wide spectrum of assistance and delivery platforms. 
Elements of this spectrum may include the most basic cop-to-cop 
training to military training and assistance at the tactical, oper- 
ational and strategic levels. 
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Each partner nation does not need every item in our inventory 
of deliverables. We have to discern, through expert assessment and 
analysis, what a nation’s most pressing requirements are. We must 
provide that assistance and training in a manner that complements 
the partner’s existing security infrastructure and that can be sus- 
tained. These programs are an investment based on U.S. security 
interests and objectives. The challenge, of course, is to make sure 
that our assessment of risk is accurate and also that we do not 
overlook tomorrow’s threat by focusing exclusively on today’s. 

In counterterrorism assistance, how we do things is as important 
as how much we have to spend. Measurable, lasting improvement 
in a partner’s capability to confront terrorist activity in or ema- 
nating from its territory usually demands customized programs, 
hands-on training, locally appropriate equipment and ongoing men- 
toring. It requires frequent face-to-face contact between U.S. Gov- 
ernment personnel and the host nation’s security establishment, 
and it requires that our diverse Federal agencies, both military and 
civilian, work together to ensure that distinct initiatives are com- 
plementary and collaborative. 

The foregoing discussion of how counterterrorism assistance 
should be provided applies globally, Mr. Chairman, but, given your 
long interest in Africa, allow me to focus on that region. 

In 2004, the Center for International and Strategic Studies 
issued a report regarding counterterrorism in Africa. The authors 
were unambiguous: 

“The threat of terror to U.S. interests in Africa is concrete, ris- 
ing and discernible. The probability of another attack on Amer- 
icans on African soil is high.” 

Two programs underway on the African continent offer useful il- 
lustrations of the requirements I have described and the challenges 
we face. 

Kenya: In 2003, the President announced the commitment of 
$100 million for an East Africa Counterterrorism Initiative for six 
countries in the region: Djibouti, Eritrea, Ethiopia, Tanzania, 
Uganda and Kenya. As part of this effort, the East Africa Counter- 
terrorism Initiative provided $10 million for an intensive in-country 
antiterrorism training program for Kenya. This program is over- 
seen by my office and implemented by Diplomatic Security’s Office 
of Antiterrorism Assistance, ATA. ATA customized its plan to focus 
from the outset on what it perceived as the weakest link in Kenya’s 
capacity to combat terrorist organizations, interagency collabora- 
tion and command and control. In close coordination with senior 
Kenyan officials, ATA devised a 9-week training course that has 
been delivered to a hand-picked group of investigators, prosecutors, 
immigration officials and counterterrorism analysts. The partici- 
pants graduate tomorrow, as a matter of fact, and they will go on 
to comprise the core staff of a Joint Terrorism Task Force. 

Further specialized training and equipment will be forthcoming, 
but it will be crafted in consultation with this Kenyan task force. 
We are moving away from a “Here you go — good luck” kind of ap- 
proach to terrorism assistance toward more of a “We are all in this 
together — what shall we do next” approach, a consultive, collabo- 
rative approach. 
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Another element of the Kenya program worth noting is the Ken- 
yan Navy. It is conducting maritime interdiction training with the 
assistance of U.S. Navy personnel. It has agreed to enroll maritime 
police officers into the next two 8-week courses it delivers. Police 
and Navy personnel will deploy together in joint coastal oper- 
ations — an interesting development — share information and com- 
municate with the Nairobi-based Joint Terrorism Task Force. 

The Kenya program represents several elements of the criteria I 
mentioned earlier, a customized approach based on the strengths 
and weaknesses of the partner nation; resident instructors, advi- 
sors and mentors who gain the trust and respect of their Kenyan 
colleagues; and various U.S. Government elements — State, DoD, 
Justice Department — working together to combine resources and 
expertise that ensures the most effective assistance possible. 

Sahel and North Africa: The Sahel region, home to more than 
100 million Muslims, is an area of potential vulnerability due to its 
vast low-density geography, nomadic populations and porous bor- 
ders. International and indigenous terrorist groups have been able 
to travel across the region, smuggle contraband, including weapons, 
and recruit new members from indigenous populations. We seek to 
facilitate cooperation among governments in the region and to 
strengthen their capacity to combat terrorist organizations. 

The Pan-Sahel Initiative, which you mentioned, is a good exam- 
ple of the collaborative interagency program efforts I described as 
essential for success. The Pan-Sahel Initiative is an $8.4 million 
program to provide counterterrorist training that focused on the 
nations of Mauritania, Mali, Niger and Chad. 

In 2003-2004, our Defense Ilepartment colleagues in the Euro- 
pean Command, EUCOM, provided trainers and U.S. Special 
Forces to train with the security forces of those governments. To 
complement EUCOM’s efforts with military units in the Sahel 
countries, we directed the Antiterrorism Assistance Program to 
work with the civilian law enforcement agencies of Chad, Mali, 
Mauritania and Niger as well. ATA has delivered approximately 
$6.6 million in training and assistance to those countries. 

As you mentioned, we are looking at a follow-on effort that would 
continue on the success of the PSI, and the working title for this, 
as you said, is the Trans-Sahara Counter Terrorism Initiative. It 
is under review within the Administration. We are working to inte- 
grate the concept into agency budget and program planning. 

I know I have run out of time, but 

Mr. Royce. Please continue, Mr. Pope, if you will. 

Mr. Pope. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Royce. Thank you. 

Mr. Pope. We very much look forward to working with you. We 
applaud your interest in the Sahel, and we are looking very much 
forward to working with you on that. 

The foregoing descriptions of counterterrorism assistance efforts 
in Africa by no means reflect the extent of our CT operations. Our 
efforts in Iraq, Pakistan, Indonesia, Afghanistan, the Philippines, 
Colombia and elsewhere are extensive and ongoing. I have provided 
an index, an appendix to my written testimony that describes in 
some detail — I am sure you have seen it — the priorities and 
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progress of ATA’s counterterrorism assistance efforts in these coun- 
tries and elsewhere. 

Terrorist Interdiction Program and Counterterrorism Finance: 
The mission to eliminate terrorist presence and sanctuaries glob- 
ally extends heyond helping partner nations to investigate and 
interdict terrorists. We also must constrict their mobility and ac- 
cess to financial support. Through the Terrorist Interdiction Pro- 
gram we provide select nations with the computer systems, train- 
ing and support to establish effective watchlisting capabilities and 
thereby help identify suspect persons attempting to pass through 
their air, land or seaports of entry. 

Combating terrorist financing remains a critical component of 
the war on terrorism, as terrorist groups need money — they need 
funds — to recruit, to train, to equip, to operate. Depriving them of 
funding provides us a better opportunity to identify, disrupt, pros- 
ecute and defeat terrorists. The interagency Terrorist Finance 
Working Group, chaired by State, coordinates, develops and deliv- 
ers training and technical assistance to priority countries to bolster 
their anti-money laundering and counterterrorist financing re- 
gimes. 

In addition to working bilaterally, the U.S. has aggressively mo- 
bilized the U.N. and other international organizations to fulfill 
their counterterrorism obligations under U.N. Security Council 
Resolution 1373. We work also with other donor nations in the 
G-8’s CTAG, Counterterrorism Action Group, et cetera. 

In conclusion, sir, let me finish with three points. First, we are 
running in a marathon, not a sprint. The starter gun went off, as 
you mentioned, in 1993 with the first attack on the World Trade 
Center, but it was not until the morning of September 11, 2001, 
that the majority of our citizens truly realized that, like it or not, 
we were at war. We cannot go it alone, and the role of security as- 
sistance in all its many forms is absolutely crucial to this struggle 
and to the security of our homeland. There is no question that 
Americans are safer if we can assist our international partners to 
stop terrorists overseas before they are able to bring violence to our 
home shores. That assistance must be robust and sustained for its 
effects to be realized. 

We must be practical and methodical in our efforts. There must 
be solid coordination among U.S. Government agencies here and 
abroad. In Washington, the Secretary, of course, with assistance 
from our office, coordinates overseas counterterrorism assistance. 

Finally, we must maintain a diverse and balanced portfolio of 
targeted countries in our assistance strategy. We must not focus 
exclusively on today’s threat areas only to find that the quarry has 
moved on to less hostile environs that we have ignored up to now. 

Thank you once again for calling the hearing today on this very 
important topic. I hope the testimony has been helpful so far. I 
would be delighted to answer any questions you may have. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Pope follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Mr. William P. Pope, Acting Coordinator, Office of 
THE Coordinator for Counterterrorism, U.S. Department of State 

Chairman Royce, Ranking Member Sherman, Distinguished Members of the Sub- 
committee: thank you for the opportunity to testify today. 
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Mr. Chairman, as the President made clear in his speech on Tuesday, March 8, 
to prevent attacks on American soil, we must pursue partnership and cooperation 
abroad. Counterterrorism assistance efforts are the first line of defense for the pro- 
tection of our homeland as well as U.S. personnel and facilities overseas. These pro- 
grams are not foreign aid in the traditional humanitarian sense. They are an essen- 
tial element of the vital U.S. interest in safeguarding Americans at home and 
abroad. 

The President’s National Strategy for Combating Terrorism describes four main 
objectives: 

• Defeat terrorist organizations of global reach by attacking their sanctuaries, 
leadership, finances, and command, control and communications; 

• Deny further sponsorship, support, and sanctuary to terrorists by cooperating 
with other states to take action against these international threats; 

• Diminish the underl 3 ring conditions that terrorists seek to exploit by enlisting 
the international community to focus its efforts and resources on the areas 
most at risk; and 

• Defend the United States, its citizens, and interests at home and abroad. 

Partnership with foreign governments is important for each of these objectives. In 
today’s testimony, I will focus primarily on the second — the denial of support and 
sanctuary to terrorists through cooperation with other states. 

Just as our views of the nature of warfare have changed to confront the threat 
posed by al-Qaida and its affiliates, so must our views of counterterrorism assist- 
ance evolve. A terrorist does not view an Aegis equipped missile destroyer like the 
U.S.S. Cole only as a deterrent. He also sees it as a target that he might hope to 
sink with a few hundred pounds of explosives and a small boat. Conventional weap- 
ons continue to hold an important place in our national arsenal, just as providing 
modern weapons systems to allies through foreign military financing and other 
forms of traditional security assistance continues to be in our national interest. But 
the rise of asymmetric warfare, to borrow a term used by military strategists in dis- 
cussing terrorist operations, has required a fundamental adjustment in our nation’s 
security assistance strategy. 

Our government must be prepared to help partner nations protect themselves, 
and by extension the United States, from terrorism with a wide spectrum of assist- 
ance and delivery platforms. Elements of this spectrum may include the most basic 
cop-to-cop training in community policing on the streets of foreign capitals, tactical 
training of police SWAT teams and explosive ordnance disposal experts, investiga- 
tive training in arcane areas such as the encrypted cyber communications and re- 
verse money laundering schemes known to be used by terrorist organizations, the 
fostering of interagency cooperation through effective joint terrorism task forces, in- 
stitutional reform of ponderous and sometimes corrupt security institutions, assist- 
ance in intelligence collection and analysis, and military training and assistance at 
the tactical, operational, and strategic levels. 

Each partner nation does not need every item in our inventory of deliverables. We 
have to discern, through expert assessment and analysis, what a nation’s most 
pressing requirements are, and then we must convince its policy makers how we can 
best help. We must provide that assistance and training in a manner that com- 
plements the partner’s existing security infrastructure and can be sustained. It is 
worth noting that there will inevitably be countries with legitimate needs that we 
choose not to assist because, in our estimation, the potential threat emanating from 
or through that country to U.S. personnel or interests is low. As mentioned earlier, 
these programs are not need-based foreign aid in the traditional sense. They are an 
investment based on U.S. security interests and objectives. The challenge, of course, 
is to make sure that our assessment of risk is accurate and that we do not overlook 
tomorrow’s threat by focusing exclusively on today’s. 

As Members of Congress, you are accustomed to reviewing budgets and allocating 
resources. Please allow me to say a few words about something that is not easily 
reflected in budget figures. In counterterrorism assistance, how we do things is as 
important as how much we have to spend. From long experience, we know that im- 
personal training or equipment packages cannot be simply dropped into the hands 
of our partners and reasonably be expected to get results. Measurable, lasting im- 
provement in a partner nation’s capability to confront terrorist activity in or ema- 
nating from its territory usually demands customized programs, hands-on training, 
locally appropriate equipment, and ongoing mentoring. It requires frequent, face-to- 
face contact between U.S. government personnel and the host nation’s security es- 
tablishment. It requires talented, experienced trainers, who regard their students 
as colleagues and treat them with respect. It requires the engagement of ambas- 
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sadors and the most senior members of our foreign policy establishment to encour- 
age an institutional environment in which tactical and operational training can take 
root and bear fruit. And it requires that our diverse federal agencies, both military 
and civilian, work together to ensure that distinct initiatives are complementary 
and collaborative. 

There is an additional benefit to the kind of hands-on training I have described 
that bears mention. Our nation’s commitment to sound human rights practices and 
conducting investigations under the rule of law is strong. Consistent exposure to 
former federal investigators and prosecutors from the United States helps bring the 
principles we teach in these areas in each of our courses into sharp relief. In the 
appendix to this testimony you may note one statistic of which we are most proud. 
Colombian anti-kidnapping units trained under the State Department’s 
Antiterrorism Assistance (ATA) program have rescued over 48 hostages from kid- 
nappers and arrested 206. These units are vetted for human rights issues and pro- 
vided human rights training. Although Colombia continues to suffer one of the high- 
est kidnapping rates in the world, this type of assistance will make sustained 
progress in changing this trend. 

The foregoing discussion of how counterterrorism assistance should be provided 
applies globally, Mr. Chairman, but, given your long interest in Africa as the former 
chairman of the Africa subcommittee, allow me to focus on that region. I believe you 
were present in July 2004 when the Africa Policy Advisory Panel of the Center for 
International and Strategic Studies issued a report regarding counterterrorism in 
Africa. The authors were unambiguous: “The threat of terror to US interests in Afri- 
ca is concrete, rising and discernible. The probability of another attack on Ameri- 
cans on African soil is high.” Two programs underway on the African continent offer 
useful illustrations of the requirements I have described and the challenges we face. 

Kenya 

In June 2003, the President announced the commitment of $100 million for an 
East Africa Counterterrorism Initiative (EACTI) to provide counterterrorism equip- 
ment, training, and assistance to six countries in the region: Djibouti, Eritrea, Ethi- 
opia, Tanzania, Uganda, and Kenya. As part of this effort, EACTI provided $10 mil- 
lion for an intensive in-country antiterrorism training program for Kenya. This pro- 
gram is overseen by my office and implemented by Diplomatic Security’s Office of 
Antiterrorism Assistance. The Kenya program was developed from the ground up. 
DS/ATA experts traveled to Kenya, consulted extensively with members of the Em- 
bassy Country Team, and employed experts from other USG agencies, to ensure 
that Kenya’s most pressing needs were addressed. Rather than simply use a train- 
ing and equipment package for the Kenyans that we have used successfully in other 
countries, ATA customized its plan to focus from the outset on what it perceived 
as the weakest link in Kenya’s capacity to combat terrorist organizations: inter- 
agency collaboration, command and control. In close coordination with Kenya’s Com- 
missioner of National Police, Director of Public Prosecutions, and others senior Ken- 
yan officials, ATA devised a nine-week training course that has been delivered to 
a hand-picked group of investigators, prosecutors, immigration officials, and 
counterterrorism analysts. The participants graduate tomorrow, as a matter of fact, 
and they will go on to comprise the core staff of a Joint Terrorism Task Eorce 
(JTTF). Through nine weeks of training, institutional rivalries and suspicions have 
been broken down among the participants, and they are ready to bring their skills 
to bear in a concerted fashion. ATA has assisted in identifying and making ready 
a base from which the JTTE will operate. Each member brings to the task force the 
experience and resources of his or her agency, but they will now be working together 
across agency lines toward common counterterrorism objectives. 

An experienced former U.S. investigator will be resident with the JTTF to provide 
ongoing assistance and advice. A British counterterrorism expert and the U.S. em- 
bassy resident legal advisor (an experienced U.S. prosecutor) will also be on hand 
for the long term to assist and advise. Further specialized training and equipment 
will be forthcoming, but it will be crafted in consultation with the Kenyan task force 
for their use in making arrests and prosecutions. We are moving away from a “Here 
you go — good luck” approach to counterterrorism assistance to more of a “We’re all 
in this together — what shall we do next” approach. The difference may appear sub- 
tle from Here in Washington, but it has enormous implications for partner nation 
ownership, sustainability, and success on the ground. 

Another element of the Kenya program is worth noting. The Commissioner of Na- 
tional Police is eager to improve the KNP’s maritime interdiction capability, particu- 
larly in the waters along the northern coast, where traditional cargo dhows transit 
the Somali border on a daily basis. We know that some of these vessels carry con- 
traband and persons of interest from a counterterrorism perspective, but there is 
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currently a very limited capability to interdict and inspect them. A U.S. Navy group 
has been working with the Kenyan Navy in this area for some months. In planning 
the maritime element of its program, ATA has drawn extensively on the Navy 
group’s expertise. They have provided ATA with valuable information about naviga- 
tional issues, fueling stations, launch ramps, and so forth. Some of their experts as- 
sisted ATA in the evaluation of a locally available and serviceable boat/engine pack- 
age that is well suited to those waters and the interdiction mission. 

The Kenyan Navy, which is conducting maritime interdiction training with the as- 
sistance of U.S. Navy personnel for its own sailors, has agreed to enroll maritime 
police officers into the next two eight-week courses it delivers. Police and Navy per- 
sonnel will deploy together in joint coastal operations. Since police have much wider 
arrest authority than navy personnel under Kenyan law, this will be mutually bene- 
ficial to both Kenyan services. In addition, they will provide information to the 
Nairobi-based Joint Terrorism Task Force for analysis. The JTTF will in turn pro- 
vide leads, derived from investigative intelligence, to the maritime unit. 

The Kenya program represents several elements of the criteria that I mentioned 
earlier: a customized approach based on the strengths and weaknesses of the part- 
ner nation; resident instructors, advisors, and mentors who gain the trust and re- 
spect of their Kenyan colleagues; and various USG elements — State, DOD, Justice — 
working together to combine resources and expertise that ensures the most effective 
assistance possible. 

Sahel and North Africa 

The Sahel region is an area of potential vulnerability due to its vast, low density 
geography, nomadic populations, and porous borders. International and indigenous 
terrorist groups have been able to travel across the region, smuggle contraband, in- 
cluding weapons, and recruit new members from indigenous populations. Islamist 
terrorist groups pose a terrorist threat to a region that is home to more than 100 
million Muslims. 

The most active group in the Sahel is the al-Qaida-affiliated Algerian Salafist 
Group for Call and Combat (GSPC). In 2003, a faction of this group led by 
Abderezzak al-Para held 32 European hostages in southern Algeria and northern 
Mali. 

We seek to facilitate cooperation among governments in the region (Algeria, Mo- 
rocco, Tunisia, Mauritania, Mali, Niger, Chad, Senegal, and Nigeria) and strengthen 
their capacity to combat terrorist organizations. 

The Pan Sahel Initiative (PSI) is a good example of collaborative, interagency pro- 
gram efforts that I have described as essential for success. The Pan Sahel Initiative 
is an $8.4 million program to provide CT training that focused on the nations of 
Mauritania, Mali, Niger, and Chad. In 2003-04, our Defense Department colleagues 
in the European Command (EUCOM) provided trainers from the U.S. Special Forces 
to train with the security forces of these governments. Countries in the region are 
active and willing partners in counterterrorism efforts. In 2004, forces from Niger 
and Chad engaged GSPC elements in their respective countries. In the case of Chad, 
its military forces killed or captured 43 operatives in a clash in northern Chad in 
March 2004, driving GSPC second-in-command Amari Saifi (a.k.a. Abderrezak al- 
Para) into the hands of a Chadian rebel group, which eventually led to al-Para being 
turned over to Algerian custody in October. 

To complement EUCOM’s efforts with military units in the Sahel countries, we 
directed the Antiterrorism Assistance program to work with the civilian law enforce- 
ment agencies of Chad, Mali, Mauritania and Niger, as well. ATA has delivered ap- 
proximately $6.6 million in training and assistance to these countries in Fiscal 
Years 2004 and 2005. 

The Administration is considering a follow-on effort that would continue the suc- 
cess of PSI, building upon that program, to improve the military and political capa- 
bility of regional governments to meet the threats they face in the Sahel. The work- 
ing title for this effort is the Trans Sahara Counterterrorism Initiative, or TSCTI. 
The TSCTI would seek to further strengthen regional CT capabilities, enhance and 
institutionalize cooperation among the region’s security forces, promote democratic 
governance and human rights, and ultimately benefit our worldwide CT goals and 
bilateral relationships. The TSCTI concept would look beyond simply the provision 
of training and equipment for counterterrorism units, but also would consider devel- 
opment assistance, expanded public diplomacy campaigns and other elements as 
part of an overall CT strategy. TSCTI is under review within the Administration, 
and we are working to integrate the concept into agency budget and program plan- 
ning processes. We look forward to working with you further on our efforts to im- 
prove security in the Sahel. 
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The foregoing descriptions of counterterrorism assistance efforts in Africa by no 
means reflect the extent of our CT operations. I offer them, first, because I am 
aware of the Chairman’s extensive interest in the region, and, second, because I be- 
lieve that we are now in the stage of our nation’s overall counterterrorism strategy 
that we must look beyond the immediate priority regions of the Middle East, South 
Asia, and East Asia. Nonetheless, our efforts in Iraq, Pakistan, Indonesia, Afghani- 
stan, the Philippines, Colombia and elsewhere are extensive and ongoing. I have 
provided an appendix to my written testimony that describes in some detail the pri- 
orities and progress of ATA’s counterterrorism assistance efforts in these countries 
and elsewhere. 

Terrorist Interdiction Program and Counterterrorism Finance 

The mission to eliminate terrorist presence or sanctuaries globally extends beyond 
helping partner nations to investigate and interdict terrorists. We also must con- 
strict their mobility and access to financial support. Through the Terrorist Interdic- 
tion Program, we provide select nations with the computer systems, training and 
support to establish effective watchlisting capabilities, and thereby help identify 
suspect persons attempting to pass through air, land or sea ports of entry. Since 
2001, twenty nations have been provided this capability, and they have been suc- 
cessful in interdicting insurgents in Iraq, hundreds of individuals traveling on stolen 
passports in Pakistan, as well as wanted criminals, narcotics smugglers, and human 
traffickers world-wide. The Terrorist Interdiction Program has, in several countries, 
become the cornerstone of counterterrorism cooperation with the United States. 

Combating terrorist financing remains a critical component of the global war on 
terrorism, as terrorist groups need funds to recruit, train, equip, and operate. De- 
priving them of funding provides us a better opportunity to identify, disrupt, pros- 
ecute, and defeat terrorists. One way the USG combats terrorist financing is 
through foreign assistance capacity building programs administered by the State 
Department. 

'The interagency Terrorist Finance Working Group (TFWG), chaired by State, co- 
ordinates, develops, and delivers training and technical assistance to priority coun- 
tries to bolster their anti-money laundering/counterterrorist financing regimes. U.S. 
assistance programs address the legal drafting, financial investigations, bank regu- 
latory supervision, financial intelligence units, and judicial/prosecutorial aspects of 
combating terrorist financing. In addition, these programs have begun to address 
the threat of terrorist financing through non-bank conduits, such as alternative re- 
mittance systems, cash couriers, and the abuse of charities. To date, 17 priority 
countries deemed most vulnerable to terrorist financing have been formally as- 
sessed, and training and technical assistance have been provided to countries, bilat- 
erally and regionally, in the Middle East, South Asia, Southeast Asia, and Latin 
America. In addition, U.S. anti-money laundering programs underway in regions 
traditionally plagued by narco-trafficking and organized crime networks have com- 
plemented counterterrorism finance efforts by reinforcing host government institu- 
tions’ ability to follow the money trail. 

Counterterrorism finance training programs have already paid dividends in the 
case of Indonesia. With U.S. assistance, Indonesia adopted amendments to its anti- 
money laundering law to meet international standards to avoid FATE sanctions, es- 
tablished a fully operational financial intelligence unit, and successfully prosecuted 
the main perpetrators of the October 2002 Bali bombing attacks. Just last month, 
Indonesia was removed from the Financial Action Task Force on Money 
Laundering’s NCCT blacklist. 

Multilateral Engagement 

In addition to working bilaterally, the United States has aggressively mobilized 
the United Nations and other international organizations to fulfill their 
counterterrorism obligations under UN Security Council Resolution 1373. In 
UNSCR 1373, States agreed among other things to “deny safe haven to those who 
finance, plan, support, or commit terrorist acts, or provide safe havens.” We have 
used our permanent seat on the UN Counterterrorism Committee (CTC) to ensure 
that the UN is closely monitoring member states’ implementation of their obliga- 
tions. 

We also work with other donor nations in the Counterterrorism Action Group 
(CTAG), a G8-initiated forum for CT donors, to coordinate and increase CT assist- 
ance to high-risk countries. International donor assistance provided to these coun- 
tries includes basic law-and-order capacity building, legislative assistance, and bor- 
der security assistance. 

Conclusion 

Allow me to conclude, Mr. Chairman, with three summary points. 
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First, we are running in a marathon, not a sprint. The starter gun went off in 
1993 with the first attack on the World Trade Center. Osama Bin Laden declared 
war on the United States and all Americans in 1996. Two U.S. embassies in Africa 
were attacked in 1998. The USS Cole was attacked in 2000. But it was not until 
the morning of September 11, 2001, that the majority of our citizens truly realized 
that, like it or not, we were at war. The rapid overthrow of the Taliban in Afghani- 
stan was gratifying, but Osama Bin Laden remains at large, and, more important, 
his extremist vision continues to stir followers and sympathizers around the world 
to violence against us. We cannot go it alone, and the role of security assistance in 
all its many forms is absolutely crucial to this struggle and to the security of our 
homeland. There is no question that Americans are safer if we can assist our inter- 
national partners to stop terrorists overseas, before they are able to bring violence 
to our home shores. That assistance must be robust and sustained for its effects to 
be realized. 

Second, we must be practical and methodical in our efforts. We are a large gov- 
ernment with many different agencies that have important roles to play. There 
must be solid coordination of our engagement and assistance efforts abroad. In 
Washington, the Secretary of State, with assistance from my office, must continue 
to coordinate overseas counterterrorism assistance. In our missions overseas, the 
more nuanced work of ensuring collaboration among various members of the country 
teams is and must remain the responsibility of the Chief of Mission. That is not to 
say that there will not be and should not be some overlap of responsibilities among 
agencies. 

Finally, we must maintain a diverse and balanced portfolio of targeted countries 
in our assistance strategy. Al-Qaida’s strength is its proven ability to adapt and im- 
provise. We must not focus exclusively on today’s threat areas, only to find that the 
quarry has moved on to less hostile environs that we have heretofore ignored. 

Thank you once again for calling a hearing today on this important topic. I hope 
that my testimony has been helpful, and I would be delighted to answer any ques- 
tions you may have. 


APPENDIX 

The Antiterrorism Assistance Program 

The Department’s Antiterrorism Assistance program (ATA) is an essential mecha- 
nism for providing partner countries’ civilian law enforcement and security agencies 
with the training, equipment, and technology needed to improve their 
counterterrorism capabilities. 

The Secretary of State’s Office of the Coordinator for Counterterrorism (S/CT) for- 
mulates counterterrorism strategies, provides policy guidance to the ATA program, 
and identifies partner country training priorities. The Bureau of Diplomatic Secu- 
rity, Office of Antiterrorism (DS/ATA) implements and manages program operations 
and coordinates closely with other federal, state, and local agencies that assist in 
providing expertise, assessments, training, and facilities. This synergy is essential 
to the success of the program. 

The ATA programs objectives are: 

• To advance U.S. foreign policy goals by strengthening bilateral relationships. 
ATA training plays a vital role in the U.S. Government’s effort to build and 
sustain the global coalition of partner nations to fight terrorist organizations. 

• ATA programs enhance and sustain our partner nations’ capacities to take 
strong, effective, and decisive measures to destroy terrorist capabilities. They 
serve as a force multiplier to bolster our own efforts to defend American citi- 
zens, U.S. business and civic interests, and U.S. Government interests 
abroad. This is a key part of our nation’s first line of defense in protecting 
the American homeland. 

• ATA programs also enhance the operational and tactical capabilities of our 
partner nations to confront and defeat the threat of terrorism. 

• By expanding the number of investigative course offerings and increasing the 
number of resident investigative advisors, ATA is greatly improving its ability 
to help partner nations detect, investigate, and arrest terrorists before they 
can strike. 

ATA has grown each year since its inception in 1983 and this year’s budget ex- 
ceeds $110 million. In 2004, ATA sponsored 209 courses and trained approximately 
4,900 students from 67 countries. Over the years, ATA has trained more than 
48,000 students from 141 countries. The type of training varies with the needs of 
each partner nation, and courses are tailored to local conditions. Training includes. 
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but is not limited to: crisis management and response; cyber-terrorism; dignitary 
protection; bomb detection; airport security; border control; kidnap intervention and 
hostage negotiation and rescue; response to incidents involving weapons of mass de- 
struction; countering terrorist finance; and, interdiction of terrorist organizations. 
All courses emphasize law enforcement under the rule of law and sound human 
rights practices. All students are vetted for human rights abuses and criminal 
records before being accepted for training. 

As terrorist networks adjust their tactics and strategies, ATA continues to adapt 
and refine its counterterrorism training initiatives to meet evolving threats. ATA 
has expanded its training platforms in order to meiximize training benefits and min- 
imize costs. While effectively conducting needs assessments and program reviews, 
developing curriculum, and managing training, ATA continues to coordinate and 
rely on the expertise of both federal and state law enforcement agencies. This syn- 
ergy, along with our role to coordinate all US Government-provided civilian 
counterterrorism training with embassies and Chiefs of Mission, is essential to the 
success of our counterterrorism efforts and to the success of the ATA program. 

To determine which partner countries will receive ATA training, S/CT reviews 
and prioritizes the threat posed by international terrorists and coordinates with 
ATA to develop comprehensive, in-country training programs in the most vulnerable 
countries. 

ATA’s major program priorities are as follows: 

• In Afghanistan, ATA helped to select then trained and equipped special 
agents for the Afghan Presidential Protection Service. Instruction provides 
students with the full range of protective detail responsibilities. ATA also es- 
tablished a mentor program where ATA mentors travel with the Presidential 
protective detail and provide guidance to the Afghan agents as they grow into 
the challenging assignment of protecting the President of Afghanistan. ATA 
will expand the program this year to provide enhanced, specialized 
counterterrorism training. 

• Since 1987, ATA helped the Government of Pakistan establish and train a 
Special Investigation Group for counterterrorism. Special Investigation Group 
members played a key role in identifying the perpetrators responsible for un- 
successful assassination attempts on the President and Prime Minister last 
year. Future ATA training and assistance in Pakistan will principally focus 
on infrastructure protection and investigative courses focused on Interdicting, 
and Investigating Acts of Terrorism. 

• In Indonesia, ATA helped establish and train a special police unit called 
Counterterrorism Task Force 88. Task Force 88 members are responsible for 
arresting more than 120 suspects of terrorist activities in Indonesia. ATA will 
provide training that continues to increase the Government of Indonesia’s cri- 
sis response capabilities with the objective of institutionalizing training with- 
in the appropriate law enforcement agencies. 

• As a key ally in the global war on terror, the Philippines faces threat from 
several indigenous and regional terrorist groups that have also targeted and 
killed Americans. ATA plans to launch an intensive program to assist the 
Philippine police with a sustainable CT capacity, including but not limited to 
pro-active police intelligence, SWAT, incident investigation, and maritime CT 
training. This training will establish the essential infrastructure and will 
begin to fulfill commitments that President Bush has identified as 
counterterrorism priorities during his October 2004 visit to Manila. This pro- 
gram, which will focus on developing the police capacity to prevent, tactically 
confront, and investigate for prosecution terrorist activity, complements ongo- 
ing DOD efforts to train the Philippine military forces. 

• The Kenya In-Country program is designed to build and sustain Kenya’s ca- 
pacity to counter terrorism. ATA has helped the Government of Kenya form 
and train an interagency Joint Terrorism Task Force to coordinate nationwide 
counterterrorism efforts. Kenya has made considerable progress in the past 
year by drafting a National CT Strategy, convening a National Security Advi- 
sory Committee (NSAC), creating a National Counterterrorism Center 
(NCTC), and establishing an Antiterrorism Police Unit. The JTTF will pro- 
vide enhanced communication, command, and control among Kenya’s security 
agencies. ATA will also assist the Kenyan National Police with establishment 
of an effective maritime interdiction program to prevent the traffic in arms, 
terrorist suspects, and other contraband along the east African coast. 

• In Colombia, ATA’s Anti-Kidnapping Initiative has provided training and 
equipment to Colombia’s special anti-kidnapping units. It has also helped ere- 
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ate a national anti-kidnapping data automation system that allows a number 
of agencies and tactical units to share and utilize information crucial to pre- 
venting kidnappings, rescuing hostages, and arresting kidnappers. Anti-kid- 
napping efforts are part of the US counterterrorism strategy because the vast 
majority of kidnappings are carried out by two terrorist organizations, the 
FARC and the ELN 

• Tens of thousands of foreign law enforcement professionals have graduated 
from ATA training over years, and they represent a valuable force multiplier 
in America’s long-term strategy to combat terrorism. ATA seeks to cultivate 
the goodwill generated by training with partner nations through the develop- 
ment of an alumni network. The network program will facilitate the organiza- 
tion of in-country or regional conferences on counter-terrorism, provide Diplo- 
matic Security Regional Security Officers with the names of ATA graduates 
and their specialties for use in areas such as VIP protection, and improve the 
sustainment of ATA training by facilitating contacts among graduates in a 
country or region. 

Examples of the ATA Program’s Impact 

In many countries, ATA-trained officials have played key roles in local, regional, 
and global counterterrorism efforts. ATA alumni have served as the lead investiga- 
tors of a number of recent terrorist attacks and have utilized their training to arrest 
many of the perpetrators. The following are just a few examples of the overall im- 
pact of the program. 

• In November, Indonesian counterterrorism Task Force 88 officers arrested the 
terrorist who had commanded a lethal attack on the Australian Embassy in 
Jakarta. When the arrest was made, the terrorist had explosives in his pos- 
session and was planning additional attacks. Task Force 88 also apprehended 
three terrorists as they attempted to bomb a major shopping center. Addition- 
ally, they arrested 11 other bombing suspects, including members of the 
Jemaah Islamiya terrorist organization. 

• In Colombia, ATA-trained GAULA anti-kidnapping units have rescued 48 kid- 
napped hostages, including two American citizens. In conducting these oper- 
ations, the GAULA units arrested 206 hostage takers, killed four hostage tak- 
ers, and recovered $7 million in ransom money. 

• In the Philippines, ATA-trained officers led the investigations of three ter- 
rorist bombing incidents. ATA-trained officers were instrumental in securing 
the release of an American citizen kidnapped by a crime syndicate in Manila. 

• In Pakistan, the ATA-trained Special Investigation Group arrested several 
terrorists who had attempted twice to assassinate President Musharraf and 
had detonated two car bomhs near the U.S. Consulate in Karachi. The SIG 
also arrested twelve terrorists involved in the attempted assassination of 
Prime Minister-designate Shaukat Aziz. 

• In Uzbekistan, ATA-trained police responded to the scenes of a series of ter- 
rorist bombings last year, professionally collected and analyzed evidence, ar- 
rested several dozen suspects, and secured three tons of explosives. When the 
U.S. Embassy was attacked in July 2004, ATA-trained police employed many 
of these skills again. They cooperated fully and professionally with the FBI 
and other USG agencies investigating the attack — a level of cooperation that 
was directly fostered by investigative skills and collaborative relationships 
gained through ATA training. 

• Through a $12-million program spanning 30 months, ATA served as the pri- 
mary antiterrorism trainer for the Government of Greece in preparation for 
the 2004 Athens Olympics. 

Mr. Royce. It has been, Mr. Pope. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Pope. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Royce. We will go now to Admiral Tallent. 

STATEMENT OF REAR ADMIRAL HAMLIN B. TALLENT, USN, DI- 
RECTOR OF OPERATIONS, UNITED STATES EUROPEAN COM- 
MAND 

Admiral Tallent. Chairman Royce and distinguished Members 
of the Committee, on behalf of the soldiers and the sailors and the 
airmen and the marines and the Department of Defense civilians 
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and their families we have in U.S. European Command, I want to 
thank you so much for having this hearing and giving me an oppor- 
tunity to be here. I want to also thank you for the strong and con- 
tinuing support that you and the Nation show for men and women 
who are deployed. I am confident that they know and they under- 
stand the level of this support, and it is an honor for me to be able 
to express gratitude for what you are doing to support us on our 
behalf 

Sir, I would like with your permission to submit my written 
statement and request it be made a matter of the record. 

Mr. Royce. Without objection. 

Admiral Tallent. Thank you, sir. 

Sir, I would also like to thank you and Congresswoman McCol- 
lum and Congresswoman Watson and Congresswoman Lee for the 
trip you took to visit us. It is so important. I cannot stress that 
enough. To have elected Members from our country, from powerful 
Committees, come and look at what we work with every day is 
such a tremendous message not just for the people in Africa, but 
for us too. It is so important for you to come down there. 

You know, the Mercator projection has done us such a disservice. 
Remember all those years you thought that Africa was just about 
that size? It is a long way to go. It is arduous, and the things you 
see are troubling, but I just want to thank you so much for coming 
down there. 

I really only, in the interest of time, want to offer one point or 
one thought. 

Mr. Royce. Admiral, I have read your testimony, but I would en- 
courage you to go ahead and state your case. 

Admiral Tallent. Let me just talk to you for a second, to you 
and the Members of the Committee. 

Mr. Pope has offered, I think, a good list of activities, of security 
assistance activities that we as a Nation apply, and also in my 
written testimony you will see a list of these kind of activities too, 
things like the Joint Combined Exercise Training Program that you 
saw a part of when you went down to Chad. 

Things like the International Military Education Training where, 
as you know, we take civilians and military leadership and expose 
them to our culture. That is the best selling thing you can do. 
Things like our state partnership program, things like Partnership 
for Peace, these kind of activities. There is a list of these things, 
and I think we should be proud of them. There are millions of dol- 
lars of treasury and time that are dedicated to these programs. 
They are well-intentioned. They are tremendous. 

My thought is when we look at the war on terror, I wonder. Is 
the application of these programs complete? I am not questioning 
the value of them, not at all, but is the application complete? The 
programs that I have talked about are kind of in two categories. 
There is an incremental improvement category of people and infra- 
structure, and then there is an elimination, a reduction of misery 
category that is totally reactive or mostly. 

Sometimes you get the idea that these programs, the engine of 
them is the bigness of our heart, and that is okay. I think Ameri- 
cans are among the most generous people on Earth. I think we 
have statistics that prove that. I think that most Americans are 
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under a common notion that if they hear a cry for help, it is help 
from them, not from the guy next to them, or to be disregarded, 
but it is meant for them. I think that is who we are. 

Is that enough though? Passion-based programs can be fleeting, 
and at some point there has to be such an overwhelming event that 
the drive, the energy behind it — so is that enough?, I ask. 

I think that the global war on terror offers us an opportunity. 
And I am reluctant to use that word in the context of the global 
war on terror, but there is an opportunity, certainly — most cer- 
tainly — a responsibility, for us to take a look at programs we offer 
in context of a war that we are fighting in terms of a long-term 
commitment to people. 

I wonder. In military doctrine there is campaign planning, and 
by God we plan. I mean, beagles dig. We plan. That is who we are. 
In campaign planning there are four phases. The first phase is 
deter and engage. The second phase is seize the initiative. The 
third phase is decisive operations, and the fourth phase, phase 4, 
the infamous phase 4 you have probably heard of relative to the 
war on Iraq, is transition. 

What we wonder in U.S. European Command and what General 
Jones refers to is. Should there not be another phase, phase 0 if 
you will, prevention? Should we not have the same kind of cam- 
paign planning to prevent things from happening as opposed to 
dedicating our resources, our treasury, our people, to going and ad- 
dressing it after the fact? Because we know we have data that indi- 
cates it is 100 times cheaper if you can prevent. 

We know what happens. I mean, I will think about Africa now. 
Things happen. We send in the Marines or a like outfit. There is 
an activity on the ground. There could be a handoff to another enti- 
ty like the United Nations. By the way, we know the United Na- 
tions. I mean, 27 percent of that peacekeeping bill is paid by us, 
so when someone says hand it off to the United Nations, what they 
are saying in effect is hand it off to the United States taxpayer. 

There is a business case to be made for prevention, and so this 
is the genesis of our thinking on the Trans-Sahara Counter Ter- 
rorism Initiative (TSCTI), and I say it is an initiative, but it is de- 
signed to be preventative. 

We can take a look at the objectives in that area, our objectives, 
and I say at large, our United States, the objectives of the people, 
and the sovereign nations that live there. What do they want? 
Again, some time arises. Let us say it is 5 or 10 years or whatever. 
What do you want to happen? What do you want not to happen in 
that area? What kind of effects can you put in place to reach those 
objectives? What kind of activities can you generate? How do you 
fund it? 

I mean, to take a look at a region in its totality and see how you 
can put together a concrete program, a comprehensive program 
that prevents bad things from happening to people. 

Sir, those are my opening remarks. I really look forward to an- 
swering any questions that I can. 

[The prepared statement of Admiral Tallent follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Rear Admiral Hamlin B. Tallent, USN, Director of 
Operations, United States European Command 

I. introduction 

Mr. Chairman, Congressman Sherman, and distinguished members of the Sub- 
committee, thank you for the opportunity to appear before you today, on behalf of 
the United States European Command (EUCOM), to discuss the role of security as- 
sistance in eliminating terrorist sanctuaries within the context of our overarching 
theater strategy. In addition, I will also provide a framework of our Theater Secu- 
rity Cooperation programs which are an essential component towards our ongoing 
efforts to promote security, build relationships, and prevent conflict. 

On behalf of the Soldiers, Sailors, Airmen, Marines, and Department of Defense 
Civil Servants of EUCOM, and their family members, I want to express our grati- 
tude for your continued support. 

Our history of bringing stability to areas plagued by ethnic and cultural conflict 
has prepared us to extend our focus to the east and south. Checking the spread of 
radical fundamentalism in the largely ungoverned spaces in the Caucasus, and 
Northern and Western Africa will require patience and sustained effort. Our goal 
is to assist nations of these regions to build and sustain effective and responsive 
governments and to develop security structures responsive to emerging democratic 
governments. Our success depends on maintaining relevant, focused, and com- 
plementary security cooperation, tailored to the social, economic, and military reali- 
ties in both the Caucasus and Africa. 

As we work together to improve our capabilities and to advance U.S. policy objec- 
tives, we must also recognize that today’s complex security environment requires a 
greater degree of coordination within the U.S. government and with our allies. 
EUCOM’s plan to promote cooperative security relationships, enhance the capacity 
of foreign partners, and expand cohesion within the interagency team is consistent 
with the four core pillars (Building Partnerships to Defeat Terrorist Extremism, De- 
fending the Homeland In-Depth, Shaping the Choices of Countries at Strategic 
Crossroads, Preventing the Acquisition or Use of Weapons of Mass Destruction by 
Hostile State or Non-State Actors) of the Department of Defense Quadrennial De- 
fense Review. We must leverage the full spectrum of diplomatic, economic, and mili- 
tary options to advance our national interests and improve our ability to prevent 
conflict and achieve post-conflict stability when necessary. 

II. strategic assessment 

Instability in Africa and the Caucasus shapes the direction of EUCOM’s Global 
War on Terrorism efforts to meet the challenges of irregular, catastrophic, or disrup- 
tive threats to our security and freedom. The new security menace is transnational 
and characterized by enemies without territory, borders, or fixed bases. Threats in- 
clude the export and franchising of terrorism, proliferation of weapons of mass de- 
struction, narco-trafficking, uncontrolled refugee flow, illegal immigration and pi- 
racy on the seas. Many of these threats are nurtured in under-governed regions 
where terrorists and extremist organizations seek new havens from which to recruit 
and to operate. We are evolving our strategic posture to reflect the new security re- 
ality. EUCOM’s greatest contribution to security and stability lies as much in pre- 
venting conflict as it does in prevailing on the battlefield. This is accomplished 
through influence, forward presence and engaged leadership. It is sustained only 
through our enduring and visible presence and commitment in the theater. 

Our 21st century center of gravity reflects the continuing importance of the 
Caucasus and the “ungoverned” regions of North and West Africa. As a result of 
U.S. military operations in Afghanistan and Iraq, transnational extremists are in- 
creasingly denied their former sanctuaries. Subsequently, they are more reliant on 
leveraging and franchising indigenous and affiliated terrorist groups worldwide. 
Further, transnational extremists have demonstrated an interest in exploiting areas 
where nations are already struggling with resource scarcity, weak national institu- 
tions, poverty and inexperienced militaries. These regions are defined by endemic 
imbalances in the distribution of wealth, staggering health problems, fragile polit- 
ical systems, regressive social systems and disenfranchised youth susceptible to the 
lure of extremism. They contain equal potential for either positive growth, or cata- 
strophic failure. 

Caucasus 

Although the Caucasus is torn by separatist conflict and is also plagued with cor- 
ruption and crime, some parts of the region have made remarkable progress toward 
democracy and sound governance in the last year. The Caucasus is increasingly im- 
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portant to our interests. Its air corridor has become a crucial lifeline between coali- 
tion forces in Afghanistan and our bases in Europe. Caspian oil, carried through the 
Caucasus, may constitute as much as 25 percent of the world’s growth in oil produc- 
tion over the next five years, while Caspian hydrocarbons will diversify Europe’s 
sources of energy. This region and Georgia in particular, is a geographical pivot 
point in the spread of democracy and free market economies to the states of Central 
and Southwest Asia. 

Africa 

The United States faces strategic options and competition in Africa. According to 
the 2004 report of the UN Organization for Industrial Development, “Sub-Saharan 
Africa is the only region of the world where, for the last 20 years, extreme poverty 
hasn’t stopped gaining ground.” Continued poverty is but one of the many effects 
of years of tragic violence and instability in certain regions of Africa. Evidence 
shows that terrorists intend to take full advantage of this. 

Violence from numerous crises has created areas of lawlessness that transcend 
state borders and cause instability. High population growth rates, poor land man- 
agement, desertification and agricultural disruptions caused by economic shifts, in- 
ternal conflicts, and refugee influxes are making it increasingly difficult for several 
countries to feed themselves. This is especially true in Chad, where drought and ref- 
ugees from the conflict in the Darfur region of Sudan have created a humanitarian 
catastrophe. In many areas of the Sahara Desert (Mali, Mauritania, Niger and 
Chad) there is very little military or police presence, and often no central govern- 
ment influence. These problems, aggravated by difficult terrain and a lack of infra- 
structure, have allowed smuggling and conflict to flourish. 

Fragile democracies have to combat serious challenges to include security con- 
cerns, social pressures, teachings of radical fundamentalism, disease, and crimi- 
nality that imperil the future hopes for the people of Africa. Again, the broad ex- 
panses of ungoverned or poorly governed regions, as well as the proximity and ease 
of movement to population centers in Europe, are increasingly attractive to 
transnational terrorists interested in exploiting the region for recruiting, logistics, 
and safe havens. The breeding grounds of terrorism and illicit activity on the con- 
tinent of Africa require our attention at both the national and regional security 
level. 


III. U.S. EUROPEAN COMMAND STRATEGY 

In a world of uncertainty and unpredictability, EUCOM must have the agility to 
rapidly respond to a range of threats that were largely unforeseen just a few years 
ago. Geographically, EUCOM is ideally positioned to disrupt and prevent terrorists 
from using their lines of communication and methods of resourcing that are crucial 
to their operations and sustainment. Forward stationed forces serve to strengthen 
U.S. diplomacy and foreign policy; signal U.S. commitment to the security of friends 
and allies; demonstrate the resolve of the United States to meet its commitments; 
and bolster regional security through theater security cooperation programs. 

EUCOM’s Theater Security Cooperation (TSC) programs are the centerpiece of our 
efforts to promote security and stability by building and strengthening relationships 
with our allies and regional partners and are an indispensable component of our 
overarching theater strategy. They are regionally focused and assist our allies with 
the development of capabilities required to conduct peacekeeping and contingency 
operations with U.S. forces. Well trained, disciplined allied and friendly forces re- 
duce the conditions that lead to conflict, prepare the way for warfighting success, 
and ultimately mitigate the burden on U.S. forces. Most importantly. Theater Secu- 
rity Cooperation efforts support the long-term strategic objectives of the Global War 
on Terrorism by building understanding and consensus on the terrorist threat; lay- 
ing foundations for future “coalitions of the willing;” and extending our country’s se- 
curity perimeter. 

Security Cooperation Activities are managed programs planned and executed for 
the purpose of shaping the future security environment in ways favorable to U.S. 
interests. A number of programs are provided under the TSC umbrella including: 
bilateral and Partnership for Peace training events and exercises; Joint Combined 
Exchange Training (JCET); the State Partnership Program (SPP); and foreign as- 
sistance programs such as International Military Education (IMET), and Foreign 
Military Financing (FMF). Regional Defense Counterterrorism Fellowship Program 
(RDCFP) provides Title 10 funding for educational opportunities for key foreign offi- 
cials to increase cooperation in conducting the Global War on Terror. These pro- 
grams provide access and influence, help build professional, capable militaries in al- 
lied and friendly nations, and promote interoperability with U.S. forces. We execute 
these security assistance programs in concert with U.S. Embassy Country Teams. 
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Security Assistance 

Foreign Military Financing (FMF) provides critical resources to assist nations to 
acquire U.S. military equipment and training. It is an essential instrument of influ- 
ence; builds allied and coalition military capabilities; and improves interoperability 
between forces. Georgia receives a significant amount of FMF and effectively serves 
beside our forces in Operations ENDURING FREEDOM and IRAQI FREEDOM. 

International Military Education and Training (IMET) (including Expanded 
IMET (E-IMET) ) provides education and training opportunities for foreign military 
(IMET) and civilian personnel (E-IMET). These programs enhance coalition oper- 
ations by improving military-to-military cooperation and interoperability; reinforcing 
civilian control of the military; advancing the principles of responsible governance; 
and supporting the stability of newly-formed democracies. As a result of the rela- 
tionships that develop from this program, our return on investment in long-term ac- 
cess and influence is significantly enhanced. Today’s IMET participants are tomor- 
row’s senior foreign military and civilian leaders. In Africa, IMET and E-IMET 
have been the most successful programs in promoting professional militaries that 
respect democracy and human rights. 

Joint Combined Exchange Training (JCET), conducted under the authority of title 
10, is designed to: demonstrate continued American intent and capability; reassure 
allies and friends; promote regional cooperation and trust; deter potential regional 
aggressors; build force interoperability; and, maintain access to key host nation mili- 
tary personnel and important support facilities. Special Operations Command, Eu- 
rope participated in 16 JCET events in nine countries during fiscal year 2004. The 
Secretary of Defense has approved 36 JCET programs in EUCOM’s area of responsi- 
bility in fiscal year 2005, nine in Europe and 27 in Africa. Another 61 have been 
requested. An additional and highly desirable benefit of JCETs is that they con- 
tribute to the U.S. regional strategy and have become a complementary part of the 
EUCOM’s interaction with regional militaries. 

Partnership for Peace (PfP), a successful NATO outreach program, has increased 
stability and built stronger security relationships in Europe, the Caucasus, and Cen- 
tral Asia through political consultations and individual national programs. EUCOM 
involvement and leadership in PfP training, exercises, and bilateral programs with 
participating nations help make this program a success. Thirty nations have joined 
the PfP since it was launched in 1994, with 10 achieving NATO membership. Seven 
of these 10 nations were accessed via the NATO Membership Action Plan (MAP). 
The MAP provides for concrete feedback and advice from NATO to aspiring coun- 
tries on their own preparations directed at achieving future membership. Currently, 
EUCOM continues to help three MAP nations (Albania, Croatia, and Macedonia) 
meet membership requirements, especially in the areas of civil-military relations 
and making appropriate military contributions to the Alliance. 

Defense and Military Contacts 

Another viable influencing activity is Defense and Military Contacts. Under this 
program professional military contacts build valuable, often life-long relationships 
at all levels that serve to enhance cooperation and advance U.S. strategic interests. 
An additional influential program employed by EUCOM is the National Guard State 
Partnership Program (SPP). The SPP links U.S. states and territories with partner 
countries for the purpose of supporting EUCOM’s security cooperation objectives 
and assists partner nations in making the transition from authoritarian to demo- 
cratic governments. The unique civil-military nature of the Guard allows it to ac- 
tively participate in a wide range of security cooperation activities that provide 
great flexibility in meeting our Theater Security Cooperation objectives. Currently 
there are 25 states partnered with 23 foreign nations in the EUCOM AOR. 

This past year was extremely successful as National Guard Soldiers and Airmen 
conducted over 115 events with partner nations. Indeed, SPP has been so successful 
that EUCOM is aggressively seeking funding to expand the program in Africa. In 
the last two years, four partnerships have been added: South Africa — New York; 
Morocco — Utah; Ghana — North Dakota; Tunisia — Wyoming. SPP is a key Theater 
Security Cooperation tool that supports U.S. Government objectives by promoting 
access, bolstering capabilities, and enhancing interoperability. 

EUGOM’s TSC strategy is derived from regional priority and policy themes stated 
in the Secretary of Defense’s Security Cooperation Guidance. EUCOM has taken a 
regional approach that links individual country objectives to broader theater goals. 
In Africa, EUCOM’s priorities are to increase the capability of African nations to 
conduct peacekeeping and contingency operations in their regions, particularly 
through the African Union and other regional organizations; to protect natural re- 
sources; and to promote stability by assisting medical advice and assistance progress 
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on health issues such as HIV/AIDS, cholera, malaria and other diseases that have 
humanitarian and strategic consequences. 

Clearinghouse initiatives, designed for Africa, the South Caucasus, and Southeast 
Europe allow the United States to coordinate actions with other nations involved 
in security cooperation in the same region. Each serves as a multi-national forum 
for interested countries to share information about their security assistance pro- 
grams for specific regions. The objective is to optimize the use of limited resources 
by merging the various security cooperation programs into a comprehensive, syn- 
chronized regional effort. Clearinghouses provide a medium for deconflicting pro- 
grams, avoiding duplication and finding ways to collaborate and cooperate. 

• The Africa Clearinghouse, not to be confused with the G* Clearinghouse to 
support PSO capability in Africa, is EUCOM’s most recent initiative has 
brought thirteen African countries together with NATO, the United Nations, 
and the European Union. The inaugural conference, held in May 2004, fo- 
cused on West Africa and the Economic Community of West African States 
(ECOWAS). The regional approach continued in December 2004 with a con- 
ference concentrated on east Africa. 

• The Southeast Europe Clearinghouse, aimed at the three Adriatic Charter na- 
tions (Albania, Croatia, Macedonia) plus Bosnia and Herzegovina, and Serbia 
and Montenegro, is open to all NATO, European Union, and partner countries 
(Russia and Ukraine specifically) that have engagement programs in South- 
eastern Europe. The objectives of this clearinghouse are to assist the Adriatic 
Charter nations in their efforts toward NATO membership and to speed the 
integration of Bosnia and Herzegovina and Serbia and Montenegro into the 
Euro-Atlantic Community. 

• The South Caucasus Clearinghouse is now firmly established as a forum for 
EUCOM, our European partners, and international organizations like NATO 
and the Organization for Security and Cooperation in Europe to coordinate 
security cooperation programs with Armenia, Azerbaijan, and Georgia. This 
clearinghouse focuses on defense reform, energy security, maritime security, 
disaster response, peacekeeping, and training and education. 

IV. GEORGIA SUSTAINMENT AND STABILITY OPERATIONS PROGRAM (SSOP) 

The Georgia Sustainment and Stability Operations Program (SSOP) is a security 
assistance program designed to create an increased capability in the Georgian mili- 
tary to support Operation Iraqi Freedom stability missions. SSOP will also help so- 
lidify the progress made during the very successful Georgia Train and Equip Pro- 
gram and continue to assist in the implementation of western standards in the 
Georgian armed forces. This program, lasting about 18 months, will cost approxi- 
mately $60 million. Funding for the program is provided under fiscal years 2005 and 
2006: Title 10 — $27. IM, Title 22 — $17.33M, and other (i.e. Excess Defense Articles, 
Donor Nation Program) — $16. 5M. 

As a result of the Georgia Train and Equip Program (GTEP) the Georgian mili- 
tary has significantly increased its capability to execute combined operations in a 
multi-nation environment, enhanced their ability to protect their sovereignty, im- 
proved their ability to defeat transnational terrorists’ cells, and stabilize the region 
from potential terrorist activities. A remarkable aspect to this program is the impact 
that can be achieved at the small unit level. GTEP training was conducted using 
U.S. Special Operations Forces and U. S. Marine Corps Forces, Europe from May 
2002 to May 2604. During this time approximately 2,600 Georgian soldiers, includ- 
ing a headquarters staff element and 5 tactical units, received training. The most 
recent benefit of GTEP came on 1 March 2005, when Georgia deployed the first full 
infantry battalion in support of operations in Iraq. Georgian troops have also sup- 
ported operations in Afghanistan and Kosovo. EUCOM expects the rotation of Geor- 
gian forces in support of this critical mission to continue under the Sustainment and 
Stability Operations Program. 

The Georgia Sustainment and Stability Operations Program (SSOP) is designed 
to train two Infantry Battalions for peacekeeping missions in Iraq; two Logistics 
Battalions; specialized units for the Georgian 1st Brigade; and staff training for the 
1st and 2nd Georgian Brigade, the Land Forces Command Staff, and the Operations 
Cell of the Georgian General Staff. Additionally, SSOP will provide Georgia with a 
cadre of trainers and staff to support additional personnel and peacekeeping units. 

In January 2005, Phase I of SSOP commenced as EUCOM conducted a Pre-De- 
ployment Site Survey and assessment of the Georgian Army, focusing on the readi- 
ness of the infrastructure and the personnel manning of the first battalion to under- 
go training. On 1 March, a Georgian Battalion deployed to Iraq, a prerequisite for 
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commencement of follow-on SSOP phases. Based on the readiness of the Georgians 
to conduct the training and availability of funding and equipment, we have set a 
start date of mid-April 2005 to begin the training of the first infantry battalion. We 
estimate that the program will be completed by summer 2006. EUCOM, in coordina- 
tion with the Defense Department and the Department of State, plans to continue 
its military transformation support to this developing democracy. This effort is an 
example of a program in which a small investment can yield enormous dividends 
in our effort to promote peace, stability and democracy. It is also an example of how 
small unit training programs, operating at the tactical level, can produce a strategic 
result. 


V. TRANS-SAHARA COUNTERTERRORISM INITIATIVE (TSCTI) 

Torn apart by war, disease and poverty, and marked by vast ungoverned spaces, 
Africa is an emerging haven for our enemies in the Global War on Terrorism. That 
is why stability on that continent has emerged as such a key goal of EUCOM’s stra- 
tegic plan. Despite obvious problems, African nations are joining together and mak- 
ing progress in their quest to provide security and stability for Africans. The United 
States should focus efforts on assisting our African partners in building their re- 
gional capabilities. 

The Trans-Sahara region spans ten African and Maghreb countries and is an area 
of acute vulnerability due to vast expanses of desert and porous borders. With a 
long history of being a center through which arms and other illicit trade flow, it is 
becoming increasingly important as terrorists now seek to use these routes for 
logistical support, recruiting grounds, and safe haven. We have indications of ex- 
tremist groups with experience in Afghanistan and Iraq operating in the Sahel. 
Islamist terrorist organizations in the countries that border the Sahara, like the al- 
Para faction of the Algerian Salafist Group for Call and Combat (GSPC) that held 
32 Europeans hostage in 2003, continue to pose a threat to the stability of an al- 
ready vulnerable region. 

The Administration is considering a long-term interagency plan to combat ter- 
rorism in Trans-Saharan Africa. The goal of the Trans-Sahara Counterterrorism Ini- 
tiative, or TSCTI, proposes to assist governments in this region to better control 
their territory and to prevent huge tracts of largely deserted African territory from 
becoming a safe haven for terrorist groups. TSCTI is being planned as a follow-on 
to the successful Pan Sahel Initiative (PSD that began in 2002, which helped train 
and equip at least one rapid-reaction company, about 150 soldiers, in each of the 
four Saharan states: Mali, Mauritania, Niger and Chad. 

The overall approach is straightforward: build indigenous capacity and facilitate 
cooperation among governments in the region that are willing partners (Algeria, 
Chad, Mali, Mauritania, Morocco, Niger, Senegal, Nigeria and Tunisia, with Libya 
possibly to follow later if relations improve) in the struggle with Islamic extremism 
in the Sahel region. TSCTI would help strengthen regional counterterrorism capa- 
bilities, enhance and institutionalize cooperation among the region’s security forces, 
promote democratic governance, and ultimately benefit our bilateral relationships 
with each of these states. Key aspects of the TSCTI training would include basic 
marksmanship, planning, communications, land navigation, patrolling and medical 
care. TSCTI, like the PSI, would seek to directly engage with participating nations 
and assists in protecting their borders and exploiting opportunities to detect and 
deter terrorists by providing basic training and equipment and train additional 
forces. The TSCTI also envisions engagement with more countries than PSI with a 
greater emphasis on helping to foster better information sharing and operational 
planning between regional states. We would fully coordinate TSCTI efforts with 
U.S. Country Teams to ensure that the total U.S. effort in the GWOT is complemen- 
tary and tailored to the unique conditions within each country in this region. 

TSCTI would support U.S. national security interests in the Global War on Ter- 
rorism by enhancing African regional security and promote an Africa that is self- 
sufficient and stable. The program would also better prepare participating nations 
to stop the flow of illicit arms, goods, and people through the region helping focus 
nations to better protect their own vast borders and regions. 

America’s war on terrorism cannot be fought alone. Historically, proactive security 
costs with programs such as the PSI are significantly less expensive than reactive 
missions to the world’s hotspots. Political instability in Africa that is left to fester, 
could lead to repeated interventions at enormous costs to U.S. taxpayers. TSCTI 
would be a proactive program that is a relatively small investment, but that could 
be a powerful inoculation against future terrorist activity leading to an increasingly 
stable Africa. The Administration is reviewing how best to transition from planning 
to implementation of this program including ways to use existing resources more ef- 
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fectively and ensuring that TSCTI is integrated into future budget and planning cy- 
cles. Long term, continuous engagement will build bonds where few existed and 
strengthen those already established. The U.S. needs to continue security coopera- 
tion measures with nations that support regional initiatives leading to peace and 
stability. 

EUCOM’s security objectives in Africa are to eliminate ungoverned areas, counter 
extremism, and end conflict in order to reduce the chronic instability that hampers 
and often extinguishes hope for political and economic development. Development 
of effective security structures in Africa will lay the foundation for future success; 
however, they are dependent upon on commitment of manpower, financial, and in- 
stitutional resources necessary to establish and sustain real progress. African secu- 
rity issues will continue to directly affect our homeland security. Modest near-term 
investments will enable us to avert the manifestation of problems that may require 
extensive U.S. intervention in the future which could prove costly. 

VI. CONCLUSION 

It is a privilege to represent this proud nation. The challenges we now face are 
enormous, yet our past is replete with examples of how we have overcome daunting, 
seemingly insurmountable barriers that tested our resolve. Our history dem- 
onstrates our commitment to the principles of freedom. What lies before us is the 
opportunity to advance our leadership role in global affairs, define the 21st Century, 
and extend peace and prosperity throughout the world. The indispensable influence 
attained by our forward presence and robust Theater Security Cooperation pro- 
grams provides the best chance for fighting the Global War on Terrorism and meet- 
ing our national security goals. 

Mr. Royce. Do you think that the TSCTI does that? 

Admiral Tallent. I do, sir. I would like to explain how. 

Mr. Royce. Yes, but I would like you to also tell us what stage 
you think that is really in. That is a concern of mine. I would like 
to hear from both of you on that. 

Thank you again. Admiral Tallent, for your testimony. Please 
continue if you can with a response to what stage is that initiative 
actually in? 

Admiral Tallent. Yes, sir. TSCTI, the Trans-Sahara Counter 
Terrorism Initiative, is a program that we have been working on 
for 2 years. The fellow sitting behind me with the white hair is an 
F-14 fighter pilot, or he used to be. Now his full-time job is the 
Trans-Sahara Counter Terrorism Initiative. His name is Otto 
Seiber. 

We took a look at the question of, in a sovereign nation. How do 
you fight the war on terror? I would just ask you, if you would for 
a moment set aside Iraq and set aside Afghanistan, and then you 
ask yourself. You know, when I ask myself. What am I doing to 
fight the war on terror, what am I doing? It is frustrating. I think 
it is frustrating for a lot of us because we are not over in places 
shooting it up and taking decisive corrective actions and those kind 
of things. So it is very frustrating when you say. What am I doing 
for the war on terror? 

We thought. What could we do? Can you build a capability for 
a country that does not have much to be able to exercise its law 
throughout its borders? Can you do that? Can you train them? I 
do not mean train them and walk away. I am talking about train- 
ing them and then keeping a syllabus-generating force there that 
keeps the training going for a long time, for as long as we can 
make this program go. I am talking about more than 5 or 6 years. 

Then you wonder. Well, what is different about that, really from 
other kind of piecemeal programs? The idea is to connect these 
forces in these countries with their neighboring countries. It is 
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hard to believe that until we pulled together the chiefs of defense — 
a few months ago in Stuttgart — it was the first time they had ever 
met each other. They had never talked to each other. There is no 
crossborder understandings. 

Do you remember in the old Bonnie and Clyde days whenever 
the sheriff would chase the bank robber to the county line and then 
had to stop? This is how they operate down there. 

The ability to have information sharing and intelligence sharing 
and be able to connect all that in a comprehensive program that 
has a regional effect is one aspect. 

The second aspect though is this message that, sir, you talked 
about. You referred to it, and that is this public diplomacy mes- 
sage. We have been approached by leadership in the Sahara region, 
by Imams — I am not talking about just government leadership; I 
am talking about social leaders as well — who are concerned, who 
are concerned about this growing influx of the long beards, about 
this growing message, this Islamic extremist message. 

They put that against this youth bulge that they have, and then 
you put that against the high unemployment rates they have, and 
you see a potential problem that is developing. How do you combat 
that? 

Mr. Royce. Is it the presence of the long beards, or is it the pres- 
ence of other Imams funded from the Gulf States with resources 
that make it possible 

Admiral Tallent. Excellent. 

Mr. Royce [continuing]. To start schools in Algeria? 

Admiral Tallent. Well, we were engaged in just such a question 
about how did Algeria turn the corner. 

I remember one Algerian official explained it to me. We found 
that the Saudi Wahhabists — ^yes. That the Saudi mosque in Algiers 
was being used for this Jihadist activity, and we had to close that 
down. 

Mr. Royce. I know we are looking at it in terms of people, you 
know, the spread of the long beards as you say. I wanted to ask 
about the phenomenon of the resources, the Gulf State funding 
that comes in that builds the competing mosque with a new philos- 
ophy compared to the Imam who was there. 

I understand that that always comes with a condition. An Imam 
who is a Gulf State Imam, not a local Imam, and so I would ask 
you about that. 

Admiral Tallent. I do not have figures on the amount of funds 
that are coming into that region from the Gulf States, but I do 
know that the message is coming directly from Saudi Arabia. 

Mr. Royce. We were in Chad, in northern Chad, as you know. 
We saw out of the desert — I thought it was a mirage at first. We 
saw this grand mosque that was absolutely towering, a beautiful 
building, but this was in one of the most desolate areas I had ever 
been. I asked about how that was possible. The answer was well, 
Kuwaitis provided the money for that mosque and for the Imam. 

I am going to go to Ms. McCollum for any questions she might 
have, and then we will return. 

Thank you, Betty. 

Ms. McCollum. Thank you, Mr. Chair. I am not going to apolo- 
gize for the meeting that I am going to have because it is to save 
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the children in Africa on some issues in Malawi, which is not part 
of the PEPFAR AIDS funding package. 

This is a note I left Mr. Royce, so you know it is true: 

“Dear Ed, I am sorry I have to leave. This is a wonderful meet- 
ing, except I am afraid the question I have they will not be 
able to answer, and that is, ^^^y is there a zero amount in the 
Bush budget in the future years?” 

Then I told him where I was going, and I said: 

“If you want to count me in to find dollars for DoD for Africa, 
I am there.” 

I know you cannot answer the question, so mine is more of a 
comment. In all the testimony that we have heard repeatedly in 
the International Relations Committee, when we go to classified 
briefings, when I read books on history, when I read current polit- 
ical science books, we are in a new world. 

Part of that new world is reaching out and building relationships 
and partnerships. We have started to build a partnership, and it 
is a wonderful one. It is one that is not only good I think for us 
as a leader in democracy, but it is also good for us for our own na- 
tional security. 

Not to continue that partnership, to walk away when we know 
that in the past when we have walked away from opportunities, as 
you so well put, Mr. Pope, in Afghanistan, and the havoc that it 
wreaks, the broken promises that people feel does nothing to add 
to our national security, nor does it for our leadership in democ- 
racy, and I truly believe our country is a leader in democracy. 

I am so glad that I was invited to go on the codel for many rea- 
sons, but one of the reasons was seeing the pride, the profes- 
sionalism, the partnership between the people in Chad and the 
military and our military. 

I just thank you both for your service, and I will talk to you 
about things later, and congratulations on your retirement, Mr. 
Pope. 

Mr. Pope. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Royce. Thank you. Congresswoman McCollum. I appreciate 
it very much. 

Going to that question and going to the initiative that our Ad- 
ministration is attempting to put together, I know that there is an 
intent to draw from numerous sources, including development as- 
sistance and including public diplomacy funds, to jump this num- 
ber up from I think it was about $8 million to an initiative in the 
vicinity of $100 million. 

One of the questions that that would bring to mind is, assume 
you achieve that. Admiral, How do you keep a program of that size 
from becoming bureaucratic? 

Robert Kaplan is a respected military writer, and he wrote, “The 
smaller the American footprint the more effective the operation,” so 
he has been critical of our efforts in Afghanistan because he sees 
the support tail getting longer and the command structure getting 
too layered. 

In his opinion. United States forces were at their best when they 
first went into Afghanistan when the bureaucratic layers, to use 
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his words, between the U.S. forces and the Secretary of Defense 
were severed at the time. 

How do we expand and get more countries’ militaries geared up 
for the terrorist fight? We know this has worked in Mauritania, 
Chad, Niger, but the question for me is, we now are going to ex- 
pand this fairly rapidly. How do we make sure that the emphasis 
is on guys getting their boots dirty and not on the paperwork? 

Admiral Tallent. Thank you, sir. This program is designed to 
have small groups of trainers in each of nine countries. We were 
going to start with four countries at a time. When I say small 
groups of trainers, I am talking 30 trainers. The idea is to have 
these trainers train the leadership in these nations. 

I will tell you that the willingness and the aggression, positive 
aggressiveness of the countries we are talking about and their en- 
ergy to take this capability, this program, is so refreshing. You saw 
it in Chad. I do not need to say that to you. 

The way you keep the footprint small is you have a very focused 
program. You concentrate on training the trainer. This is about Af- 
ricans helping themselves. This is not about us doing it for them. 

I read testimony from you, sir, where you said we have to do 
more. I will paraphrase. You said we have to have a different ap- 
proach to Africa than just aid. It has to be much more than that. 

We feel that if we give them the training up front and then the 
critical piece, the piece that has not been provided hitherto, is the 
sustainment of the equipment, the sustainment of the syllabus 
with a small group of people on the grounds, an agreed-to list of 
measures of effectiveness on how they are doing, how they are pro- 
gressing so that these measures of effectiveness will be how we 
judge the program, not by laying out a bunch of bureaucracy and 
a bunch of people checking our math. 

Also, the maintenance of vehicles and maintenance of the com- 
munications systems and infusion cells and things like this. 

Mr. Royce. Mr. McCaul? 

Mr. McCaul. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I apologize if I am 
being repetitive. I missed part of the testimony, and I apologize for 
that. 

I worked in counterterrorism at the Justice Department, and one 
thing, or at least my experience is, we would get these intelligence 
cables and intercepts. One in particular came out of the Sudan. 
Many came from Mexico and South America. The real problem we 
had was just determining, and I am sure you have encountered 
this, trying to determine if they were accurate or not. You know, 
you get all the stuff coming in. You think, my God, is this really 
happening or not? If it is, it is a very frightening scenario. 

It really goes to the issue of human intelligence as well. Some 
of it we got obviously from intercepts, but the human intelligence 
portion I think can be very valuable, but also very unreliable, de- 
pending on the source of the information. 

I think Special Operations are fighting this war on terror over- 
seas. That is the way to do it in a very strategic, focused way, but 
I guess my question is. What are we doing to coordinate with not 
just the U.S. intelligence, but the global intelligence community to 
get this kind of information that is so critical to protecting our 
country? 
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For instance, with CSEN in Mexico, we tried to reach out to 
them. They seemed a little more reliable than the PGR, which was 
the Attorney General’s Office. 

I was just kind of curious what the military is doing in that re- 
gard to strengthen our intelligence capabilities. 

Mr. Pope. He is asking about the military, and I feel less capable 
of talking about that than you, but I can also say something. 

Mr. McCaul. But if you would comment. Maybe part two of the 
question, and you may have answered this already and I apologize, 
but the sanctuaries seems to be Third World. What specifically can 
we do to these sanctuaries to prevent them from becoming the fu- 
ture Afghanistans of the world? 

Admiral Tallent. There is a difficulty when you share intel- 
ligence with countries, and it is not just with them. It is the neigh- 
boring countries. I mean, you can talk to each other in bilateral ar- 
rangements, but when you are talking about the third party then 
it gets to be very complicated. 

We have had success though in developing a series of bilateral 
relationships. A lot of this stuff can be shared. It is just how you 
do it. A lot of it is just cutting through the process by which you 
share this intelligence. 

Your comment about HUMINT though is very good because in 
the Trans Sahel they have a little bit of kind of a rudimentary di- 
rection-finding capability where you will get a patrol going down a 
line of bearing, but whatever was generating the si^al could be 2 
feet away or 3,000 miles away, you know, and so it is very difficult 
for them. They come across a lot of cold campfires with that kind 
of routine. 

A lot of their HUMINT, some of it is good of course, but some 
of it has other agendas. You will have a situation where a person 
will report, I saw three SUVs heading east toward Gao, let us say 
in Mali. Well, four or five people report that. Before you know it 
you have 12 trucks heading toward Gao, and each one has 10 peo- 
ple. My gosh, there are 120 people we are going to face, when actu- 
ally you are talking about a truck or two or three and there are 
about 10 or 12 people. 

When you have a little force like that, that has limited mobility, 
and we are definitely talking about that situation in the Trans 
Sahel, the one thing that will help them is to give them spot infor- 
mation on where this entity is that they are interested in. 

Now, we have a variety of techniques that we should not talk 
about, and I know that the Chairman has heard the story of about 
how in Chad we were able to provide information to the Algerians 
and the Nigeriens, and we pushed this fellow, A1 Para, and his 
band of about 40 folks, all across Niger by handing them spots of 
information. 

They got A1 Para and his band out beyond his logistics line. He 
kept going east and kept going east, and we were able to alert the 
Chadians that this fellow was coming, and they were able to set 
up a blocking formation, engaged, killed about half of them or more 
and captured the rest of them. Now this A1 Para character is in jail 
in Algeria. 

This is one of the first times that we ever were able to coordinate 
through intelligence sharing three different entities, Chad, Niger 
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and Algeria, in the capture of this person we had been looking for. 
The Algerians had been looking for him for 10 years. 

There are things we can do. Granted, there is a wide spread of 
space here. It is very complicated, and it gets more complicated 
when you get inside urban areas, but this is what we have been 
doing, sir. 

Mr. McCaul. This is a follow-up to underscore the importance of 
human intelligence. If I am getting into a classified area, let me 
know. 

Are you seeing any use of IT computer technology or cell phones 
in this area, or are they sort of getting off? Perhaps they did not 
have them in the first place, but are they getting off sort of that 
mode of communication? 

Admiral Tallent. The amazing thing is just how widespread, 
and I will say the Internet is just a kind of an umbrella for trans- 
mission of this kind. It is amazing how widespread a wireless infor- 
mation transfer is. 

I mean, the desert out there, it is a large place, but it is not 
empty. You go to Timbuktu. It is in the middle of nowhere, and 
right there is an Internet cafe, and an Imam has his own Web site. 

You go to someplace like in Tamanrasset in southern Algeria, 
and there is not anything there. It is like the Chairman described 
the mosque. I mean, there is just nothing there but camels and 
such, but there is an Internet cafe there, and everyone has a cell 
phone. It is somewhat amazing how connected they are. 

Of course, the bad news is that the ability to coalesce thoughts 
and activities, as you know, with that kind of capability is both a 
good and bad thing. I mean, I would say that the international ter- 
rorist franchise, if you will, is using the Internet so much more 
than ever they have done in the past, that and couriers in some 
cases. 

Mr. McCaul. I guess that could be good news. I know certainly 
we hear that bin Laden is not using his cell phone anymore. That 
could be good news. 

Mr. Royce. Mr. McCaul, we will go to Mr. Sherman, and then 
we will come back to you for any additional questions. 

Mr. McCaul. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sherman. Just looking at this map of the unified command 
and reflecting that I believe we are the first country in the history 
of the world to have a command structure designed to have some 
degree of force involvement in every square inch on the planet, I 
do not know whether to view this with pride or with the fear of 
hubris, but it is daunting. Rome had different legions with different 
commands, but they did not have Greenland assigned to any of 
them. 

How are we doing in terms of cooperation with Britain and 
France and other European countries in Africa, and do we see ri- 
valries there or a sharing of responsibility? 

Mr. Pope. Let me try it to start with. In terms of the civilian side 
of things, we cooperate with them very well. In my time doing 
counterterrorism and working on these, what I call capacity-build- 
ing issues, I certainly have not seen those rivalries. 

In particular, we work through an organization — I mentioned it 
in my testimony — that was started when we were head of the G-8, 
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the CTAG, and it was basically because we and they and others 
were getting far more all around the world, not just Africa, than 
we could possibly meet for capacity building of all kinds — police 
units, airport improvement, computer programs to find and freeze 
money, everything you could imagine. 

In that sense, not just Africa, but globally, we cooperate with 
them as well as others and very well. I have not sensed the rivalry, 
in other words. 

Mr. Sherman. I know France takes a rather protective view of 
its position in Francophone African commercially. I guess that has 
not interfered with our cooperation with the counterterrorism ef- 
fort. 

Mr. Pope. I have not seen that, no. 

Mr. Sherman. Admiral Tallent, you mentioned Libya as a pos- 
sible TSCTI country down the road. Just the fact that you are men- 
tioning it is a sea change in our relationship. 

How do you see our relationship progressing, and is security co- 
operation 1 year down the road, or 5 years, or 10 years, or when 
the Dodgers win the Series? 

Admiral Tallent. My leadership is very aggressive and very 
proactive, and we are making appropriate and, I think, best efforts 
to convince our seniors of the necessity of engaging with Libya. 

When I make this comment, we are continuously pressing. Gen- 
eral Jones has got a personal message already going up the chain 
to the SECDEF to address this, to keep the pressure on to get more 
engaged with Libya not only in terms of commerce, but military, 
military engagement. 

Mr. Sherman. Do you see Libya’s objectives, and I realize 
Ghadafi is a little mercurial, but are they folks that really want to 
help us stop terrorism and bring stability to Northern Africa? 

Admiral Tallent. I think that Colonel Ghadafi certainly has 
agendas, but I am convinced the reason that he has swung in our 
direction is because of his tremendous fear of the Islamic extremist 
inroads that were being made in his country. 

I mean, he has got his own Libyan fighting group that is coming 
up on his neck. That is what he is afraid of, and he, I think, real- 
izes that he needs to be a part of this larger global war on terror 
if he is going to survive that. It is a pragmatic approach by him. 

Could I make a comment, sir, on the question that Mr. Pope an- 
swered and that has to do with your question about France? 

Mr. Sherman. Right. 

Admiral Tallent. Sir, last week I had a conference with my 
counterparts, the French and the UK J-3s. This was a second 
meeting we had. Specifically what we decided out of that was to 
do the combined planning for evacuation operations for the Cote 
d’Ivoire should that come up and combined operations for Nigeria. 

As you might remember, when we were in Liberia 2 years ago 
it was the French that made an initial pickup of some of our peo- 
ple. Also in Cote d’Ivoire it was the French who offered to help us 
take our people out of there. Also in Sudan it was the French that 
provided refueling and aircraft support for the cargo planes that we 
sent into the Darfur. From a military perspective, we have a tre- 
mendous relationship with them. General Jones has started 
the 
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Mr. Sherman. So when you are on board and you get a ham- 
burger on one of our aircraft carriers, for example, you get that 
with French fries? 

Admiral Tallent. French fries. We do French fries and pommes 
frites. 

Mr. Sherman. Hopefully you will be able to get a similar accom- 
paniment to your hamburger if you eat in the dining room here in 
the Capitol. 

Admiral Tallent. Sir. 

Mr. Sherman. Go ahead, please. 

Admiral Tallent. Our relationship mil-to-mil is very positive. 
General Jones has instituted a NATO fusion cell concept whereby 
we fuse and share information with our NATO partners. This is a 
new idea. 

We also have clearinghouses. We have one specifically devoted to 
Africa. What we were finding is when we were down in Africa we 
were fumbling around over each other. We would go in and train 
a group in Ghana, let us say, only to find out the French had 
trained them the year before, the same group, so we were dupli- 
cating efforts. It was just insane. 

We started these clearinghouses. We have had three or four of 
them to point, and we were able to pull together partners and talk 
about what all of us are doing as opposed to Africa. We also have 
them for the Caucasus and for other places. 

Mr. Pope. I would just add, sir, if I could, the British, as you can 
imagine, both the British and French are very good on counterter- 
rorism. We work well with them. They are good in their own right, 
and they are good together. 

Mr. Sherman. Heartening to hear that, and if I was not on At- 
kins I would join you for some French fries. 

The State Department’s Patterns of Global Terrorism, Mr. Pope, 
talks in terms of countries that harbor terrorists, and I wonder. If 
a country is a state sponsor of terrorism, do they automatically go 
in that same category, or do we treat harboring terrorists sepa- 
rately from sponsoring terrorism? 

Mr. Pope. The way it is evolving it is not necessarily exactly the 
same now, but it does not necessarily have to be a harboring, al- 
though it can be. It can also be assisting in some way. 

For example, Saddam had a long history of helping terrorist 
groups like, for example, Abu Abas of Achilla Lauro fame or infamy 
was discovered in Baghdad. That type of harboring and help to ter- 
rorists. 

North Korea has had its own particular reason, for example, for 
being on that list. It is kind of a mixed bag is what I am saying. 

Mr. Sherman. But you can make the list whether you harbor or 
whether you help? 

Mr. Pope. Or whether you carry out. 

Mr. Sherman. Or respond or carry out. 

Mr. Pope. Like, for example, blowing up airliners over the Pa- 
cific. 

Mr. Sherman. Independent contractor, employee. Yes. 

Mr. Pope. Yes. 

Mr. Sherman. Okay. 
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Mr. Pope. It is a mixed bag. I would just say about that, in prin- 
ciple we really like to take countries off the state sponsor list as 
well as put them on, and countries like Libya, for example, know 
what they need to do to get off. Ghadafi has done some things and 
not done some things, but he is moving the Sudanese and others. 
There are others who are not making it. 

Mr. Sherman. I would point out that while our Committee is 
doing what we can against terrorism, there is the area of trade 
where, believe it or not, you have one category for Communist 
countries, but you do not put into that category state sponsors of 
terrorism. So if Laos just chooses to be Communist and otherwise 
causes us no problem, they would be listed as a Communist coun- 
try and eligible for the worst possible trade relations, but if you, 
say, harbor bin Laden, well, that is not as bad. Everybody in my 
district kind of thinks that bin Laden is worse than, you know, 
communal farms in Laos. 

I hope that we get a chance to talk to our brothers and sisters 
over on the Ways and Means Committee and see whether we can 
treat terrorist sponsors with the same voracity that we treat those 
countries that are Communist, some of which may cause us no 
harm. 

Mr. Pope, in the 9/11 Commission Recommendations Act, which 
we enacted late last year, the definition of a state sponsor of ter- 
rorism was changed to include countries that tolerate terrorists on 
their soil. How has this affected the Secretary’s determination as 
to who is on that list? So really, kind of back to that harboring 
versus sponsoring issue. 

Mr. Pope. Sure. The list has not changed with the exception, of 
course, of deleting Iraq. As I mentioned, all of us would like to 
ideally see all of them get off, all of them get out of the business 
of doing the things that caused them to get on in the first place. 
Everybody knows what is needed to be done, and we are moni- 
toring it closely. 

Mr. Sherman. I yield back. 

Mr. Royce. Mr. McCaul? 

Mr. McCaul. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

After 9/11, I think we learned a lot of lessons about communica- 
tion coordination. Certainly in the world I was working in, the FBI, 
the criminal side of the house did not talk to the intelligence side 
of the house. It was very dysfunctional. Fortunately, the Patriot 
Act has changed that, but you see that not just with the FBI, but 
with the intelligence community in general, with the military. 

My question is, in general, if you could talk about your two re- 
spective offices. How are you specifically coordinating and commu- 
nicating, that being the DoD and the State Department, toward 
these counterterrorism agendas? 

Mr. Pope. Sure. If I could start, first of all, with your permission, 
let me just give you 1 second of history. 

Mr. McCaul. Sure. 

Mr. Pope. I was overseas for about 6V2 years on overseas assign- 
ments, and I came back at the end of the summer of 2002, so just 
a little less than a year after September 11, and then I got plunged 
in on working on counterterrorism. I got plunged into this world, 
the CSG that the Chairman mentioned and other groups. 
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I was really struck by the breaking down of stovepipes already. 
Of course, in the last 2^2 years, approximately, that I have been 
doing this I was struck then, and I am very pleased at the — I 
mean, people really get it. I just have not seen in my time a lot 
of turf battles and that kind of thing. People are very open. People 
really get it. I mean, we honestly spend more time together than 
we do with our own families. We are just meeting all the time and 
sharing. I am not saying it is perfect, but it does work. That is the 
interagency. 

Inside the State Department we tend to be the principal coordi- 
nators. That is our job. Principal coordinators with the different 
kinds of bureaus called regional bureaus like the Africa Bureau, for 
example, as well as the functional bureaus, and make sure that ev- 
erybody is on the same page. 

We recently created a new Deputy Assistant Secretary in my of- 
fice for Homeland Security to make sure that we were better 
plugged in with them. In other words, the past 3 years have been 
a period not only of trying to hunt down the principal leaders of 
al-Qaeda and break up attacks and that kind of thing, but also to 
create or improve a whole range of bureaucratic things. At these 
meetings, for example, both OSD and JCS are represented. We 
sent one of our senior officers, a really good senior officer, to 
EUCOM, and he is embedded, if you want to use that word, in 
EUCOM. We are doing what we can do to make what you are say- 
ing happen. 

Mr. McCaul. Does that also point to the issuance of visas and 
passports and getting that kind of information, sharing the infor- 
mation? 

Mr. Pope. Well, yes. There are all kinds of databases and proce- 
dures set up. I mean, we in our office do not deal so much with 
passports and visas, but 

Mr. McCaul. Yes. I understand. 

Mr. Pope [continuing]. DHS, for example, is plugged into that, 
as is the intelligence community. Everybody who gets pieces of in- 
formation feeds it in so it can go both to consular officers before 
a person comes or, if someone has a preexisting visa, so it can be 
available to people at the border. 

Mr. McCaul. Great. Admiral Tallent? 

Admiral Tallent. Sir, I think your question leads to one of the 
greatest challenges we have. You know, we talk about sanctuary, 
and a lot of times our mind goes to the desert or something like 
that. A sanctuary that we offer is our inability to work in an inter- 
agency approach in the time required to get the job done. 

First of all, I mean, there is no interagency. There is no number 
you can call like interagency answering. There is just a whole, I 
guess the technical word is bunch, a whole bunch of different of- 
fices that you have to pull together to try to come up with a legiti- 
mate body of thought on something. 

As Mr. Pope said, right now in EUCOM we have planners who 
work with our planners, and they are from the three digit agencies 
to include State, Counterterrorism. Tim Walsh is our guy. We have, 
of course, the FBI, the Treasury. We are trying to get greater rep- 
resentations. 
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General Jones would like to have much more participation in this 
“joint interagency coordination group,” that we call it than we have 
right now 

Mr. McCaul. Right. 

Admiral Tallent [continuing]. But these members help us, and 
they are a part of our planning teams. Still, there are disconnects 
though when you try to go beyond the local level and get decision- 
making at higher levels. 

We also have a problem in that the culture and planning is dif- 
ferent with the interagency, the different groups. For instance. 
State Department does not have the same mechanisms and doc- 
trine for planning that we have. We have different tools. We are 
very attuned to collaborative environments where we are doing 
planning through cyberspace together so that we can work with 
SOCOM and with STRATCOM and with CENTCOM altogether, as 
well as the Joint Staff, so we are able to get into cyberspace to- 
gether in virtual planning rooms. 

The other agency players do not have those kind of equipments, 
so there are some culture problems. There are some tool/equipment 
problems. There are procedural problems. All of this together is sti- 
fling our ability, I think, to do very quick interagency agreed-upon 
plans in this fight on terrorism. 

Mr. McCaul. So right now the structure is you just have these 
plans to try to track membership. What about the Counterter- 
rorism Center? Do you participate fully — will you — in that new cen- 
ter? 

Mr. Pope. The CTC you are talking about? 

Mr. McCaul. Right. 

Admiral Tallent. The CTC. 

Mr. McCaul. Are you participating in that? 

Admiral Tallent. That is going to be at a level beyond where 
we are. I do not know yet what the representation attachments are 
going to be, sir. 

Mr. McCaul. Sure. 

Mr. Pope. DoD will. 

Mr. McCaul. Okay. 

Mr. Pope. They will for sure. They are already out there. We 
have somebody out there, FBI, CIA and others. In my view, it is 
not the question you asked, but in my view what was TTIC — the 
Terrorist Threat Integration Center — and what is now the NCTC 
was a great idea. In my view, it was the sort of thing I wish I had 
thought of myself because it is a place where really smart people 
can come together, and you get bits. 

I have act^ually seen it, without being able to talk in any detail 
here, where you get bits of information, maybe one from an African 
Government, and one from somebody else, and one from one of our 
agencies, and you put it together at TTIC — now NCTC — on their 
analytical and you say, “So that is what this guy is up to.” But you 
could not see it from any one of the pieces. They are moving into 
strategic operational planning as well. 

Mr. McCaul. Sitting from where I am, of course, I am trying to 
think of ways to help you in terms of as a Member of Congress. 
Of course, the President has an Executive Order on TTIC and the 
NCTC, and, of course, we passed it legislatively in the last session. 
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so I hope that provides some structure for you to be able to coordi- 
nate better. 

Mr. Pope. It is. It is already starting to get there. There is a 
strategical operational planning group. Originally TTIC was anal- 
ysis. 

Mr. McCaul. Right. 

Mr. Pope. Now there is this new piece. They are standing up 
very shortly. We have people, as does DoD. 

Mr. McCaul. That is good to hear. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Pope. It is going to be a bonus. 

Mr. Royce. You know, there is another aspect of this that I think 
is interesting. These are elite brigades that I saw trained in Chad, 
and I witnessed the same thing in Senegal some years ago where 
ACRI units were being trained there. There is another aspect of 
this going. Admiral Tallent, to your long-term vision and that is 
something that General Abubakar told us in Nigeria after Sani 
Abacha had that heart attack or whatever happened to him. The 
troika turned to General Abubakar and said, “Okay, you are in 
charge now.” 

General Abubaker contacted us, and his statement was, “I do not 
want to be in charge of some troika.” He said, “I should take my 
orders from the Constitution, and we do not have one, and from an 
elected Government, and we do not have one.” He said, “I learned 
that at Fort Banning, Georgia.” He was very proud of this. 

He said, “We are going to have an election.” He asked General 
Colin Powell and I. We were Co-Chairmen of this election observer 
team. “We are going to have an election, and after that election I 
am going home. We are going to have a Constitution, and the Offi- 
cer Corps are going to take their orders from the Constitution.” 
General Powell was there on the ground for the week leading up 
to that Constitution to tell the officers in this election, “Gentlemen, 
you stay in the barracks. You stay in the barracks.” 

The important aspect of this was Abubakar’s own intent to drill 
into his officers this fealty to a Constitution and his almost obses- 
sion with enacting one after the election and also his thought that 
he was going to expand that knowledge throughout the upper eche- 
lons of the military right down to the most junior officers and en- 
listed men. 

Now, if that can translate long-term, if other officers in Chad and 
Senegal and other places where I have seen this training, who take 
this great pride, if they can go through the human rights compo- 
nent of this, the more expansive explanation of governance that so 
impacted General Abubakar, then there might be very real hope for 
the question you initially raised, which is the sustainability long- 
term in the developing world for a transfer to a type of government 
which is more responsive to the needs of the people and, therefore, 
less susceptible to the type of anarchy and chaos that form the 
breeding ground for al-Qaeda. 

I was going to ask you about that and ask you about any compo- 
nent in this plan of the same type of training that went on at Fort 
Banning, Georgia. 

Admiral Tallent. Sir, I think what you brought up is more im- 
portant ultimately than the marksmanship and the patrolling and 
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the overland navigation, the communication, the logistical planning 
portions of this syllabus. 

A key part of the syllabus that we are talking about covers ex- 
actly the subjects that you are talking about, specifically the rule 
of law, specifically the support for representation of elected leader- 
ship. 

We get into the value of diversity in terms of gender. I mean, we 
are somewhat careful about that with Muslim countries, but that 
has got to be discussed too. That is a critical part of this syllabus. 
This syllabus, as I say, is exercised after our major trainers leave. 
We have people there, as I said, that will oversee the syllabus in 
conjunction with the country leadership, the military leadership. 

Mr. Royce. Mr. Pope? 

Mr. Pope. If you were going to stay on that line I will come in 
in just a minute. 

Mr. Royce. No. I will go to you. Go ahead. 

Mr. Pope. Thanks. I was just going to say, if you would permit 
me, beyond the military, you remember I mentioned that after Sep- 
tember 11 we moved in a rather aggressive way on a number of 
areas, including what we call capacity building. Some of my col- 
leagues back here worked very, very hard to do that. 

Some of it was sort of related, for example, building counterter- 
rorism police units in some places, but some of it was really dif- 
ferent from the kind of thing that the Admiral does. For example, 
one of the things we were helping in a number of countries is with 
their legal systems, and what you were talking about reminded me 
of that. 

Many, many countries took a look at their legal systems, as- 
sumed they had laws against terrorism and found out they did not. 
They had laws against money laundering or against drug traf- 
ficking. 

We have helped through the Justice Department. We have sent 
what are called attaches from Justice Department to a number of 
places to help laws, help draft laws and guide them toward it be- 
cause it has been very discouraging in a few cases for some of the 
law enforcement people to come up and essentially say, “Look, I got 
him. He was about to blow something up.” Then the prosecutor 
looks and says, “Do you know what? There is no law against that.” 

We have been helping in a whole range of areas, finding and 
freezing money and other things, but also on the legal because you 
would be very surprised at how many countries globally — not only 
Africa — thought they had laws against terrorism and then after 
September 11 they looked and did not. They had big holes. 

Mr. Royce. I talked about that issue in Tanzania with President 
Mkapa because in Zanzibar, as you know, that was being used as 
a transfer point without the ability really to monitor or without the 
transparency. They have now moved that legislation, but you are 
right. It is an area where also, I believe, if we would elevate our 
position in Treasury, if we would elevate the influence of our U.S. 
Treasury Department and use our positions, frankly, on the World 
Bank and the IMF in order to force — we have some hard power and 
soft power involved here — in order to really seek compliance with 
transparency worldwide in the banking system. 
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If you choke off the funds necessary to train Jihadists and to 
plan attacks, it is hard to sustain all of that, the training camps 
and so forth, without the funds. 

A concerted effort on this front is also important. If you are in- 
country doing the other training, it is a way to make the connection 
and make it understood. 

Mr. Pope. We are working on those things every day, and we 
have no intention of stopping on any of that, not Africa and else- 
where. 

Mr. Royce. One of the things that I have noticed is there is a 
great deal of disinformation while the United States is in-country, 
and I am going to take the Philippines as an example. 

We are in inoculating people with vaccinations, and the response 
on the radio is do not take the vaccination because it will turn 
Muslims into Christians. Silly stuff. But is U.S. public diplomacy 
countering the type of nonsense that we often see put in play as 
a disinformation campaign? We have kind of a mixed record on 
public diplomacy. 

Mr. Pope. Well, we are trying. The Embassies, for example, 
every Embassy in developed countries or developing countries de- 
votes some aspect of its work to do that very kind of thing. It is 
not all meant to counteract, some of it is cultural exchange and 
things, but some of it is directly to do what you are talking about. 

Mr. Royce. Right, but it is pretty minuscule in terms of the 
funding. I think a more robust 

Mr. Pope. I agree with you. 

Mr. Royce. I am thinking back also to the effectiveness during 
the Cold War 

Mr. Pope. Yes. 

Mr. Royce [continuing]. Of Radio Eree Asia and Radio Liberty 
in which there were so many and in which we used local Poles and 
Czechs and East Germans and so forth who had their finger on the 
pulse, but we had the budget really to communicate with people 
and to knock down successfully these different arguments that 
were continually brought to the fore. I do not know that we have 
that capability right now in our public diplomacy area, and I 
thought I would ask. 

Mr. Pope. We could certainly do better. We could certainly do 
better. Secretary Rice has talked about it some and probably others 
as well. 

Mr. Royce. Increasing the capacity of the Georgian military. Ad- 
miral Tallent, you had made reference to that, but I was going to 
ask you about security cooperation with Georgia. That was devel- 
oped so that Tbilisi could assert better control over its Pankisi 
Gorge. 

There is an ongoing problem in that gorge. I have talked to a 
couple of Dagestan Russian legislators over the years who have 
come out here — one is a doctor on humanitarian missions — who 
have explained the use of that gorge by not only Chechens and 
Osama bin Laden, but another terrorist organization. Are we con- 
fident, now that we have gone through the exercise, that it is 
cleared of transnational terrorists at this point? 

Admiral Tallent. I do not think you could ever say that it is 
cleared, but we keep a heavy watch on that place, as much as we 
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can. You are right. The Georgia train and equip program trained 
about 2,600 soldiers with the idea of internal security specifically 
for that problem we are talking about. 

We of course negotiate with and talk and work with the Russians 
on a routine basis and are trying to develop that relationship. I 
was with General Wald, and we went in October to visit them. 
They are coming back to visit us this spring. The Russians are very 
sensitive to that and will often raise the thought that Chechen and 
other terrorists are running rampant in the Pankisi Gorge, so we 
are very sensitive to that, sir. 

Mr. Royce. Admiral Tallent, our time has run out, but I very 
much appreciate your testimony here today. Thank you for all your 
answers and your testimony. 

Mr. Pope, thank you as well. 

Mr. Pope. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Royce. We stand adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 4:20 p.m. the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 




APPENDIX 


Material Submitted for the Hearing Record 

Responses from Rear Admiral Hamlin B. Tallent, USN, Director of Oper- 
ations, United States European Command, to Questions Submitted for the 
Record by the Honorable Ted Poe, a Representative in Congress from the 
State of Texas 


safeguards against human rights abuses 


Question: 

What are the safeguards that keep U.S. trained troops from committing human 
rights abuses — especially in countries where the government response to terrorist 
groups has victimized innocent civilians caught in the middle of the conflict^ Defense 
Department officials stressed that Georgia training included respect for human rights 
and civilian control of the military. Is this replicated in other programs? What are 
some examples of these types of human rights safeguards? 

Response: 

The United States military is the finest, best trained, and most disciplined mili- 
tary in the world. When we embark on training foreign troops, we endeavor to im- 
part the elements of leadership and discipline, as well as the principle of account- 
ability, that underpin the adherence to international human rights standards. 
Training on respect for the rule of law and human rights is integral to our pro- 
grams. We communicate through diplomatic channels and directly to our military 
counterparts the expectation that U.S. security assistance and training will be with- 
held if there are human rights abuses attributable to a foreign military or regime. 
In some instances, the U.S. has been able to assist in taking custody of violators, 
for example in the Balkans, Iraq and Afghanistan, for transfer to an appropriate 
court or tribunal. Finally, we set the example. In those extremely rare instances of 
abuse such as Abu Ghraib, we deal with our own human rights violators with quick, 
determined justice. 

All train and equip programs administered through the U.S. European Command 
include training on human rights and the rule of law. In addition, other Security 
Assistance Programs, such as Expanded International Military Education and 
Training (E-IMET), cover the Law of Armed Conflict, Constitutional Law, and 
Human Rights Training. This training is conducted by the Defense Institute of 
International Legal Studies (DHLS). 

There are sanctions in place that prevent Title 10 and Title 22 resources from 
being spent on nations involved in human rights violations. Prior to the execution 
of any Security Assistance mission involving U.S. military forces, human rights vet- 
ting occurs to verify that the militaries and countries we are engaged in are not in- 
volved in human rights violations. Once trained, sustained engagement through ex- 
ercises and normal operations continues to promote and safeguard human rights. 


( 39 ) 
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Questions for the Record Submitted to 
Coordinator for Counterterrorism William Pope by 
Representative Ted Poe (#2) 

Subcommittee on International Terrorism and Nonproliferation 
Committee on International Relations 
March 10,2005 


Question: 

What role do you see for Cooperative Developments and other economic 
improvement efforts in countries like Nigeria, Algeria, Egypt, Yemen, 
Pakistan, Indonesia or the Philippines to give young people alternatives to 
joining terrorist organizations? Do you know of any successful examples? 
Are there adequate resources for these types of efforts? 

Answer: 

We agree with the 9/1 1 Commission on the efficacy of a 
comprehensive U.S. strategy to counter terrorism that includes economic 
policies to foster development. Indeed, as a matter of United States policy, 
development is central to the President's National Security Strategy. 
Expanding the circle of prosperity is critical to our national security. 

Poverty, weak institutions and corruption can turn nations of great potential 
into recruiting grounds for terrorists, an analysis that the Department of State 
shares with the 9/1 1 Commission. 

Well-conceived and targeted aid is a potential leveraging instrument 
that can help countries implement sound policies, reducing any attraction 
that anti-Western terrorist groups may have in failing states. We are now 
carrying forward an initiative the President launched at the Sea Island 
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Summit, the Broader Middle East and North Africa initiative (BMENA), to 
promote economic, educational, and democratic reform in true partnership 
with countries in the region. 

The Millennium Challenge Account represents a new compact for 
development - a new way of doing business. It will provide assistance to 
those countries that rule justly, invest in their people and encourage 
economic freedom. Good governance, which attracts investment and allows 
the private sector to flourish, not foreign aid, is the key to economic 
development. U.S. trade and investment flows to the developing world 
dwarf our foreign aid. Unutilized capital in developing countries, owing to 
weak policies and poor property rights, is estimated to be as high as $9 
trillion. 

Debt relief for the poorest is another element of our development 
strategy. Our long-standing support for the Heavily Indebted Poor Countries 
(HIPC) initiative promotes debt sustainability and enables the poorest 
countries to devote additional resources to reducing poverty and promoting 
economic growth. 

Our aggressive multilateral and bilateral trade agenda to open 
agricultural and non-agricultural markets and liberalize financial services, 
transportation, telecommunications and government procurement all support 
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development. In short, U.S. policies to counter terrorism do include 
economic policies that encourage development. 

Nigeria : 

U.S. assistance to Nigeria focuses on support for Nigeria’s health 
infrastructure, particularly efforts to combat the spread of HIV/ AIDS, 
support for improved budget transparency and anticorruption efforts, active 
outreach to Nigeria’s Muslim population, and promotion of credible 
elections during a period when Nigena’s democracy remains extremely 
fragile. The United States also supports efforts to fight trafficking in 
narcotics and persons and address Nigeria’s vulnerability to financial crime 
and terrorist finance. 

The United States is the largest bilateral source of development 
assistance to Nigeria. FY 2006 funding will address policy and institutional 
impediments to economic growth and will strengthen basic education, 
enhance agricultural productivity, and expand health infrastructure. Nigeria 
is a focus country of the President’s Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief, under 
which prevention, care, and treatment programs are being scaled up rapidly. 
Democracy and governance programs will strengthen the National 
Assembly, state and local government strucmres, the Independent National 
Electoral Commission, and civil society. We will support economic reform 
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and agricultuial development by focusing on improved economic 
management, privatization, greater access to micro-finance, and 
environmental sustainability. DA will help improve primary education 
through better educational management information, skills and vocational 
training, and teacher training. Since more than one million Nigerian children 
die from preventable diseases each year, we will support programs to 
promote the health of women and infants and improve basic health care. 

Nigeria ranks high among the countries most affected by corruption. 
We will use International Narcotics Control and Law Enforcement funds to 
support efforts to root out corruption at all levels. Nigeria is a G8 
Transparency/ Anticorruption Compact Country and the United States will 
contribute to G8 support for Nigerian programs focused on increasing 
budget transparency and improved fiscal performance. Cooperation with 
Nigeria on drug trafficking, international crime, and terrorism has improved 
since 1999 and we will work with the Nigerian police to professionalize the 
force, improve basic skills, and promote law and order across the country. 
Funding will be directed at countemarcotics and financial crime units that 
are working closely with U.S. law enforcement organizations against 
transnational crime. INCLE funds will be used to provide training and 
technical assistance to the newly created Economic and Financial Crimes 
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Commission (EFCC), as well as INTERPOL and the Special Fraud Unit of 
the Nigerian Police Force. 

We also will support preparations for 2007 national elections, 
focusing on capacity building for Nigeria’s Independent National Election 
Commission (INEC) and training for domestic nongovernmental 
organization election observers and political party representatives. 

Algeria: 

The U.S. does not provide development assistance to Algeria, which 
possesses approximately $40 billion in oil reserves. We do encourage the 
Government of Algeria to pursue economic reforms, particularly by 
diversifying its economy to reduce its dependence on oil, increasing 
privatization, investing in inifastructure, and liberalizing trade. In addition 
to pursuing other economic reforms, Algeria participates in Middle East 
Partnership Initiative (MEPI) programming that expands political 
participation, improves education systems, and empowers women. Algeria is 
also one of the G-8’s lead partners in the BMENA literacy initiative. 

Egypt: 

In Egypt, the greatest threat to domestic stability and the 
popularity of terrorist organizations results from popular frustration 
associated with persistent lack of economic opportunity for young people. 
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About 40% of the 70.5 million Egyptians live on less than $2 a day. Official 
figures put the unemployment rate at close to 1 1 percent. U.S. development 
assistance focuses on creating private sector jobs and improving basic 
education to counter the rise of terrorism. We are working with Egypt and a 
broad range of individuals and organizations from civil society to promote 
political and economic reform in Egypt and to bring about the development 
of a more open society. 

In 2004, nine new schools were built with community 
contributions and support, resulting in the enrollment of over 6,535 new 
students who were previously out of school. A total of 1 35 local NGOs and 
private associations in Egypt mobilized to support education in their 
communities. 

On the economic opportunities front, our microfinance assistance 
successfully extended more than 450,000 small loans last year alone (valued 
at approximately $120 million), providing small, but significant measures of 
hope and support to the poorest of Egypt’s workers. 

The U.S. intends to obligate $535 million in ESF in FY 2005. 

The strategy will focus first on accelerating economic growth - essential to 
strengthening Egypt as a stable and prosperous ally with opportunities for its 
youth. 
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Yemen: 

The U.S. maintains a strong partnership with the Republic of 
Yemen Government (ROYG) to increase security in the region and 
reduce the threat of terrorism. U.S. assistance focuses on practical, 
visible, and fast impact services with an emphasis on maternal and child 
health, basic education in grades 1-6, increased opportunities for girls, 
women’s literacy, agriculture, and democratic reform. Our assistance is 
focused on five remote, poor and underserved govemorates (Amran, 
Shabwa, Al-Jawf, Saada, and Marib), long known to be main sources of, 
and havens for, domestic and international terrorism. U.S. objectives m 
those tribal areas is to help neutralize Al-Qaeda’s ability to threaten our 
interests both inside and outside Yemen by improving the quality of life 
for the average Yemeni by creating jobs, increasing income, improving 
health and education, and strengthening democratic institutions. 

In May 2003 USAID opened a new office in Embassy/Sana’a. 
Since then USAID has renovated several health clinics, provided modem 
medical equipment, trained midwives and supported the formation of a 
Yemen Midwives Association. In the education sector USAID has built 
and renovated several schools, provided equipment such as desks and 
tables, and trained 80 female teachers. In Amran, USAID has funded 
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community mobilization activities in 21 towns and is supporting literacy 
training through newly formed women’s groups. In March 2005 
USAID/Yemen began an agriculture program that includes the 
reorientation of the Ministry of Agriculture, access to credit, agriculture 
research and extension, horticulture marketing, livestock activities, and 
women’s services. To support democratic reform in Yemen, USAID is 
working with the Ministry of Local Administration to empower the new 
Local Councils in two govemorates and is training reform-minded 
Members of Parliament. 

The USAID/Yemen program is entirely ESF-funded. Funding 
levels for the program in Yemen have increased but the levels received in 
both FY 2004 and FY 2005 were 25% less than planned for. The 
Embassy/Sana’a 2007 Mission Performance Plan calls for $30 million 
ESF in FY 2006 and $50 million ESF in FY 2007. 

We believe that increased resources are needed to adequately 
resource this ambitious but under-funded program as we continue to 
support counterterrorism efforts by providing basic health and education, 
agriculture, and democracy to the least developed country in the Middle 
East. However, to responsibly implement its programs USAID must 
also increase staff and office facilities. 
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Pakistan: 

Pakistani youth susceptible to recruitment by terrorist 
organizations can be characterized as having little education, few 
marketable skills, and poor access to the inputs required to generate 
income. Most young people recruited by terrorist organizations are from 
peri-urban areas with neither a strong industrial nor agricultural base. 

U.S. economic development efforts in Pakistan focus on this population 
by providing vocational and technical training as well as access to inputs 
needed to generate incomes; by strengthening industries with linkages to 
remote areas; and by creating jobs through infrastructure projects (roads, 
etc.). Because these programs have the capacity to reach the youth 
immediately, they play a vital role in providing alternatives to terrorism. 

USAID/Pakistan does not currently have any programs focused 
on cooperative development. Donors put significant resources into 
building cooperatives in the 1950s and 60s, often with little payoff This 
failure of cooperatives to raise livelihoods among Pakistanis has created a 
great deal of suspicion and negativity about cooperatives. However, 
through the competitiveness program USAID is organizing farmers in the 
dairy sector to access investment, training, and sales opportunities from 
local processors. This approach, while not as formalized as a cooperative 
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development project, has similar characteristics with shared 
responsibility for improving livelihoods. 

U.S. micro-credit programs, which focus on rural and isolated 
areas with little or no access to financial services, have provided credit to 
over 90,000 people, giving the opportunity to start or expand small 
businesses in trade, light manufacture, agriculture, and services. 

The U.S. engages in an array of public/private partnership 
activities designed to develop strategies for upgrading key Pakistani 
industries. Pilot projects have been developed to improve the quality and 
productivity of milk at the farm level and introduce a cold chain to ensure 
quality delivery to processors. This is expected to raise the income of 
4,000 farmers by 35%. Due to the economic viability of the program, the 
Pakistani private sector is contributing 100% of the implementation costs. 

If more resources were available, the U.S. could strengthen and 
expand its economic development programs and public/private pilot 
programs within Pakistan. 

Indonesia: 

The U.S. engages in a broad array of counterterrorism and development 


activities in Indonesia. 
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In 2004 USAID launched a $3.2 million Financial Crime 
Prevention Project to promote economic growth, investment, trade, and 
job creation by strengthening the government’s ability to fight financial 
crime and corruption. Of the 257 cases referred, 47 have been 
investigated and 35 prosecuted leading to 1 8 convictions. 

The Indonesian Supreme Audit Board, supported by USAID, 
ensures that public agencies preserve and protect the fiduciary interests of 
the Indonesian public, thus performing a role analogous to that of the 
U.S. General Accounting Office. 

The Islam and Civil Society program encourages and supports the 
engagement of Indonesia’s Muslim majority population in the 
development of democracy and civil society. This program helps 
mitigate extremist forces by strengthening the voice and influence of 
more moderate and liberal Muslim organizations in Indonesia. 

The Local Governance Support Program assists 100 local 
governments and numerous civil society organizations throughout 
Indonesia to develop capacity for efficient local government management 
and good governance. 

The education initiative works in both public and private schools, 
including madrasahs and pesantren, in which about 20% of all K-12 
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students are enrolled. The pilot program currently works with 200 
schools, including 40 religious schools. This program strengthens the 
capacity of local governments and communities to more effectively 
deliver decentralized education services; enhances the quality of teaching 
and learning in key subjects such as math, science, and reading; helps 
youth to gain important life and work skills to make them more 
competitive for jobs in the future; and produces a cadre of Indonesian 
leaders trained not only in areas critical for Indonesia’s economic, 
political and social future, but in values such as democracy and tolerance, 
and a better understanding of the U.S. 

Resource levels have been adequate in the past. However, after 
the December tsunami, followed by the March 28 earthquake, the needs 
in this region are unparalleled. These catastrophic events will have 
ramifications on all U.S. programs in Indonesia in terms of resource 
allocation and funding. The extent of unmet needs cannot be known at 
this time. 

Philippines: 

About two-thirds of U.S. assistance to the Philippines is focused in 
Mindanao to counter the poverty, alienation and ignorance that can be 
exploited by terrorists. U.S. assistance provides educational 
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opportunities that emphasize secular subjects, rebuilds schools, and trains 
teachers. Our youth job skills program helps to deny recruits to terrorist 
organizations by providing viable livelihoods and hope for the future 
with a stake in peace and economic stability. 

Over 25,000 former combatants have been reintegrated into 
society with training and opportunities for employment in a peaceful and 
stable Mindanao. In 2004, 328 teachers were trained, and 104 schools 
received computers and Internet connections. This will benefit 135,000 
students and teachers. In partnership with private sector entities, the U.S. 
has leveraged more than $1 million in non-public funds to help achieve 
these goals. 

When progress is made with the Moro Islamic Liberation Front, 
additional funding will be needed to demonstrate the benefits of peace 
and to reintegrate those combatants into a peaceful and democratic 
society. 
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